EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  i8<)y 


I 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

The  recent  conference  at  Madison,  Wis.,  of  the  presidents 
of  eleven  State  universities  in  the  middle  West  has  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  some  attention,  and  served  to  remind  the 
country  again  of  the  strong  development  attending  these 
State  institutions  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union,  save  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division. 

The  States  represented  in  this  conference  were  all  of  the 
North-Central  division,  and  all  the  States  of  that  division 
were  represented,  except  the  two  Dakotas.  Indiana  was 
represented  by  the  president  of  Purdue  University,  as  well 
as  by  the  president  of  the  State  University;  for  Purdue  is 
a  State  institution  based  upon  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act. 
So  there  were  eleven  members  of  the  conference,  represent¬ 
ing  ten  States.  The  number  of  presidents  in  attendance  led 
some  newspapers  with  profane  tendencies  to  make  frivolous 
remarks  about  a  new  football  combination,  but  the  signifi¬ 
cant  number  was  not  necessary  to  raise  the  apprehensions 
of  many  people  about  what  might  be  done  concerning  the 
great  college  game.  However,  the  conference  was  held 
without  any  particular  reference  to  athletics,  but  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  wide  variety  of  topics  touching  many  phases 
of  university  administration  and  growth.  Held  under  the 
roof  of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  L^niversity  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  therefore  in  an  atmosphere  as  delightful  and 
bracing  as  generous  hospitality  and  vigorous  thought  could 
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make  it,  free  from  the  stilted  oratory,  the  endless  papers, 
<ind  the  profound  bottomlessness  which  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  educational  conventions  just  now,  it  was  a  conference 
which  was  helpful  in  the  largest  measure  to  the  younger 
members  at  least,  and  one  which  will  surely  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  all. 

As  recently  pointed  out  by  President  Adams,  American 
pioneering  conditions  are  specially  calculated  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  education.  Pioneers  sacrifice  pres¬ 
ent  comforts  for  future  prospects.  They  live  in  anticipation 
and  plan  liberally  in  order  to  make  realization  as  certain  as 
possible.  They  have  great  pride  in  public  institutions  and 
support  public  enterprises  with  all  their  strength.  Some¬ 
times  their  enthusiasm  leads  them  to  be  overconfident,  and 
to  plan  more  than  they  can  carry  out;  but  ordinarily  the 
stern  experiences  of  pioneer  life  develop  sturdy  characters 
able  to  execute  what  they  undertake.  All  this  generates 
civic  pride  and  lays  strong  educational  foundations.  It 
works,  as  intended,  tO'  the  great  advantage  of  their  children. 

Aside  from  the  pioneer  conditions,  it  is  traditional  with 
the  people  west  of  the  Alleghenies  that  education  shall  be 
supported  in  all  possible  ways.  They  found  declarations  and 
requirements  to  this  end  in  their  original  charters.  Their 
fathers  accepted  homes  from  the  older  States  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  Government,  and  in  turn  agreed  that  education  should 
be  fostered;  and  succeeding  generations  have  kept  that 
agreement. 

The  people  in  the  newer  States  are  more  uniformly  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  than  those  in  the  older  States.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  all  the  people  are  more  interested  and  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  all  grades  of  education,  and  that 
they  cheerfully  sacrifice  more,  according  to  their  means,  to 
support  lower  and  higher  education  alike.  Individualism  is 
stronger:  everyone  seeks  the  highest  possibilities,  and  is  am¬ 
bitious  for  leadership;  and  everyone  is  disposed  to  seize  upon 
and  support  whatever  promises  to  be  of  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  community. 
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This  general  disposition  led  them  first  to  seek  the  national 
grants  to  education,  and  then  to  seize  upon  and  make  the 
most  of  them.  They  have  as  a  general  thing  administered 
these  grants  wisely,  and  supplemented  them  generously  from 
their  own  resources.  This  has  led  to  the  development  of 
great  State  institutions  of  higher  learning;  and,  what  is  still 
better,  it  has  led  the  multitudes  to  have  pride  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  think  that  their  children  ought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  them. 

A  few  figures  will  show  quickly  the  extent  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  The  ten  States  represented  in  the  Madison  confer¬ 
ence  have,  of  course,  gone  farther  than  the  newer  States 
beyond  them,  except,  perhaps,  California;  but  what  they 
have  done  shows  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  entire 
West,  and  what  has  already  attained  considerable  propor¬ 
tions  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  South.  These  figures  will 
not  show  all  that  these  ten  States  have  done,  for  in  several 
of  the  number,  besides  Indiana,  the  land-grant  college  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  State  University,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
included  in  the  figures.  The  figures  are  for  the  years 
1895-96,  and  if  given  for  the  present  year  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged.  Of  course,  none  of  the  normal  schools  are 
considered  in  the  statement,  but  nearly  all  of  these  States 
have  many  and  most  excellent  normal  schools.  No  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  are  included  in  the  table,  and  the  number  of 
instructors  and  of  students  refers  to  those  engaged  in  col¬ 
legiate,  technical,  and  professional  courses  alone.  In  some 
cases  the  figures  are  lacking,  and  doubtless  there  are  errors 
in  others;  but  still  the  statistics  are  reasonably  accurate  and 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  conditions  of  admission  and  of  graduation  in  these 
State  universities  are  high,  and  their  curriculums  cover  every 
phase  of  college  and  university  work.  Some  excel  in  one 
line  and  some  in  another,  but  all  are  forging  ahead  in  innum¬ 
erable  directions  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  be  some  indication,  but  only  an  indication, 
of  what  they  are  doing: 
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Date  of 
Opening 

Force  of 
Instructors 

.Students 

Buildings 

Volumes  in 
library 

Indiana . 

1820 

62 

879 

6 

$i84«ooo 

23,000 

I  ndiana  (Purdue) . 

1874 

58 

643 

X2 

325,000 

6,739 

Michigan . 

1837 

155 

2,922 

»3 

951,000 

105,547 

Missouri . 

1840 

59 

7*3 

14 

649,000 

25,000 

Iowa  . 

1847 

lOX 

X1307 

12 

367.000 

42,000 

Wisconsin . 

1848 

xxo 

1,600 

18 

1,109,000 

45«<*» 

Kansas. . 

1866 

5* 

805 

8 

400,000 

35.611 

Illinois . 

1868 

09 

815 

16 

670,000 

30,500 

Nebraska . 

1869 

85 

X,IOO 

8 

272.000 

33,000 

Minnesota . 

1869 

168 

*,467 

27 

1,026,000 

54t200 

Ohio . 

1870 

68 

>3 

410,000 

199307 

1,0x6 

«4»320 

157 

16,463,000 

409,904 

The  University  of  Indiana  has  had  in  private  benefactions 
$60,000;  Purdue,  $310,000;  Michigan,  $504,000;  Kansas, 
$207,000;  Nebraska,  $80,000;  Minnesota,  $154,000;  and 
Ohio,  $20,000. 

In  1895-96  legislative  appropriations  for  running  expenses 
were  in  Indiana  (both  institutions),  $60,000;  Wisconsin, 
$118,000;  Kansas,  $100,000;  Illinois,  $90,000;  Minnesota, 
$254,000.  In  the  same  year  Wisconsin  gave  for  new  build¬ 
ings  $60,000,  besides  providing  for  a  magnificent  new  State 
library  building  on  the  university  grounds,  to  cost  $360,000. 
Illinois  gave  her  university  $243,000;  Nebraska,  $73,000; 
and  Minnesota,  $223,000,  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  a  number  of  these  States  the  income  of  the  university, 
provided  by  the  State,  is  in  large  part  derived  from  a  fixed 
State  tax,  and  this  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures. 
In  Indiana  the  State  University  received  $80,000  from  this 
source  last  year;  Michigan  received  $188,000;  Wisconsin, 
$255,000;  Ohio,  $175,000;  and  Nebraska,  $75,000. 

None  of  these  figures  include  the  income  from  endowment 
or  the  later  Federal  grants. 

Fees  from  students  are  nominal,  except  in  the  professional 
departments,  which  aim  to  be  self-supporting.  In  some 
cases  tuition  is  without  any  fee  whatever. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  State  universities  receive  stu¬ 
dents  from  approved  high  schools  upon  their  diplomas  or 
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certificates.  In  many  of  the  States  the  universities  appoint 
an  official  visitor,  who  goes  from  place  to  place  advising  the 
secondary-school  teachers  in  efforts  to  make  a  connection 
between  the  end  of  their  work  and  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  work  in  the  university.  Upon  the  favorable  report 
and  recommendation  of  this  officer,  schools  are  placed  upon 
what  is  called  the  accredited  list  of  the  university,  and  there¬ 
after  students  are  received  from  such  schools  without  exam¬ 
ination.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  make  a  perfectly  articu¬ 
lated  State  educational  system,  beginning  in  the  lowest 
elementary  work  and  ending  in  the  graduate  school  of  the 
university.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  system  of  State  scholarships 
exactly  like  the  New  York  plan  concerning  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Indeed,  the  Illinois  statute  is  as  near  as  may  be  a  copy 
of  that  in  New  York.  Under  this  statute  examinations  are 
held  at  all  the  county  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  conducted 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  the  honorary 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  most  proficient  applicants, 
provided  they  meet  the  university  requirements.  This 
relieves  the  holders  from  the  payment  of  all  small  fees,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  tribute  of  honor  to  exceptional  scholarship. 
These  examinations  also  serve  the  purpose  of  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  to  the  university,  open  to  all  and  held  near  the 
homes  of  the  applicants. 

This  hasty  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strong 
foothold  secured  by  the  State  universities.  It  will  hardly 
convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  their  work.  They  are  in  touch 
with  the  “  plain  people.”  They  have  broken  out  the  roads 
for  a  great  movement  in  world  history.  They  have  car¬ 
ried  the  advantages  of  higher  learning  to  the  homes  of  the 
multitude.  Here  and  there,  for  generations,  a  youth  has 
broken  through  the  conditions  which  were  holding  him 
down  and  has  made  the  most  of  himself  and  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  he  has  been  able  to  seize  and  has  secured  the 
advantages  of  liberal  learning,  but  it  remained  for  the 
newer  States  of  the  American  Union  to  organize  a  move¬ 
ment  which  should  lead  all  youth  of  the  land  to  consider 
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the  question  whether  or  not  they  would  go  to  college,  and 
to  make  the  road  smooth  and  continuous  and  practically 
free,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  pursue  it  to  the  end,  and  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  it  easily. 

The  students  in  the  State  universities  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  they  have  been  sifted  out  of  the  multitude  and  are 
the  foremost  products  of  the  great,  hardy  masses  who  have 
always  done  the  most  to  bear  the  world’s  burdens  and  push 
on  the  world’s  progress.  In  moderate  circumstances  as  a 
general  thing,  looking  at  life  as  a  serious  matter,  inured  to 
work,  steady,  ambitious,  and  resolute,  they  mature  with 
rapidity,  take  on  the  graces  with  remarkable  facility,  and 
assume  conspicuous  relations  to  learning,  to  society,  to 
affairs,  and  to  government  with  surprising  aptitude. 

The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  had  a  distinguishing  purpose 
in  view.  That  was  to  carry  the  advantages  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  engaged  in  the  manual  industries.  The  older 
colleges  had  all  pointed  toward  the  time-honored  learned 
professions.  Congress  recognized  the  industrial  changes 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  advent 
of  steam  and  electricity  as  elements  in  industrial  progress, 
and  the  material  development  incident  to  the  Civil  War.  In 
exacting  conspicuous  attention  to  the  industrial  in  addition 
to  the  professional  arts,  when  providing  for  college  training 
in  the  newer  States,  the  Federal  Government  broadened  the 
scope  of  college  work  by  just  so  much.  By  taking  the  grants 
and  complying  with  the  fortunate  conditions  on  which  they 
were  made,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  enthusiastically 
from  their  own  store  to  combine  therewith  the  disciplinary 
and  culture  studies,  and  supplementing  the  whole  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  old  and  many  new  professional  courses,  the 
newer  States  laid  the  most  comprehensive  university  founda¬ 
tions  the  world  has  seen.  If  copying  is  the  highest  of 
compliments,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  abundant 
appreciation  of  that  fact. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Congressional  act  is  that  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  in  part  thereupon  shall  teach  military 
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science.  For  this  purpose  an  officer  is  continuously  detailed 
from  the  United  States  Army.  The  act  was  passed  in  1862, 
and  the  cause  and  object  of  this  provision  are  both  obvious. 
The  condition  is  met  by  requiring  tactics  and  drill  of  the 
lower-class  men,  and  the  result  is  a  martial  bearing  among 
the  young  men  which  is  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and  a 
degree  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  mass  which  is 
both  gratifying  and  inspiring. 

Any  question  about  sex  has  long  since  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  State  universities.  The  young  men  and  woman  work 
together  in  the  same  classes,  and  associate  freely  in  the  social 
life  of  the  institution.  Naturally  their  tastes  lead  them 
to  exercise  the  right  of  election  between  the  courses 
with  different  ends  in  view.  The  rapid  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  womanly  activities  in  the  world  creates  the 
demand  for  new  lines  of  work  in  the  universities.  But 
aside  from  this  the  sexes  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality, 
and  mingle  freely  together;  and  the  free  and  natural 
life,  with  physical  and  mental  vigor  continually  growing, 
is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  strained  and  severe  order  of 
things  which  used  to  be  universal,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  reassuring  results  of  modern  educational  work. 

In  a  State  university  religious  training  must  be  within 
limits  which  cannot  be  objected  to  on  denominational 
grounds.  This  fact  has  led  to  some  misapprehensions,  if  it 
has  not  caused  some  erroneous  representations.  People  who 
lack  the  power  of  discrimination  have  said  that  the  American 
school  system  is  godless.  There  could  be  no  greater  mis¬ 
take.  The  Church  is  perhaps  the  greatest  institution  of 
government,  and  religion  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  Complete  toleration  of  religious  opinion,  and  not  the 
absence  of  spiritual  life,  is  a  corner-stone  principle  of  the 
American  State  and  of  the  State  school  system.  The  world 
is  rapidly  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  more  godlessness  in 
denominationalism  run  mad  than  in  that  toleration  which 
encourages  the  unrestricted  flow  of  spiritual  life. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
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Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
recently  undertook  to  interview  students  touching  their 
religious  affiliations.  Without  fixing  the  status  of  all,  they 
secured  results  shown  by  the  following  table,  which,  I  am 
informed  by  Professor  Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  has  given  the  matter  much  attention,  are  in  close  accord 
with  the  facts  in  other  State  universities. 


Church 

Members 

Attendants 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Baptist . 

23 

5 

21 

I 

50 

Christian . 

20 

5 

12 

I 

38 

Roman  Catholic . 

12 

3 

15 

ConCTegational . 

30 

II 

31 

8 

80 

MetHodist  Episcopal . 

76 

36 

76 

18 

206 

Presbyterian . 

69 

24 

49 

II 

153 

Lutheran . 

10 

4 

14 

Episcopal . 

15 

4 

7 

26 

Universalist . 

3 

6 

9 

Protestant  Methodist . 

3 

I 

2 

6 

Unitarian . 

I 

I 

Cerman  Evangelical . 

3 

1 

4 

Church  of  Christ . 

1 

I 

Union . 

2 

2 

United  Brethren . . . 

1 

I 

United  Evangelical . 

1 

I 

2 

Christian  Science . 

I 

I 

Friends . 

3 

I 

4 

Hebrews . 

2 

2 

Dunkards . 

I 

I 

Adventists . 

0 

273 

94 

210 

39 

616 

The  fact  doubtless  is  that  there  is  no  place  where  there  is 
a  more  tolerant  spirit,  or  freer  discussion  of  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  or  a  stronger,  more  unrestrained,  and  healthier  reli¬ 
gious  life  than  in  the  State  universities. 

My  friend  Captain  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  has 
a  favorite  remark  that  “  education  is  what  results  from  the 
contacts  of  people.”  Nowhere  does  it  find  more  abundant 
illustration  than  in  the  contacts  between  the  representatives 
of  all  the  social  planes,  all  the  religious  sects,  all  the  political 
parties,  in  the  free  and  bracing  air  of  a  State  university. 
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The  State  universities  enjoy  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  way  of  organizations.  They  have  literary  societies, 
technical  clubs,  musical  org'anizations,  Christian  associations, 
athletic  teams,  Greek  letter  fraternities,  and  Women’s  soro¬ 
rities  galore.  Everyone  finds  something  to  his  taste,  and 
has  his  taste  cultivated  by  what  he  finds.  Lectures,  con¬ 
certs,  debates,  athletic  meets,  receptions,  exhibitions,  etc.,  re¬ 
lieve  the  drudgery  of  college  life,  and  perhaps  at  times  afford 
more  relief  than  is  necessary.  In  intercollegiate  contests, 
either  intellectual  or  physical,  the  State  university  ordinarily 
expects  to  triumph,  and  is  not  very  frequently  disappointed. 

Even  now  the  young  State  universities,  most  of  them  in 
their  first  generation,  rank  all  of  the  institutions  of  the  land 
save  four  or  five  of  venerable  history,  and  in  time  they  will 
radiate  a  no  less  telling  influence  than  these,  because  they 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  age,  and 
because  they  are  endowed  with  the  sympathies,  the  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  sovereign  authority,  touching  educational 
questions,  of  the  people  of  their  States. 

The  State  university  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  theories 
which  became  universal  years  ago  in  the  United  States  touch¬ 
ing  public  education.  When  the  American  people  advanced 
to  the  point  of  providing  schools  managed  by  public  author¬ 
ity,  and  supported  at  common  cost,  for  all  the  people,  it 
should  have  been  easy  to  see  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  American  spirit  would  extend  the  scope  of  their  work 
to  the  point  where  it  must  include  the  most  and  require  the 
best  the  world  could  give.  And  in  the  reasons  which  led  it, 
in  conception,' in  structure,  in  its  broad  purpose  to  uplift  the 
life  of  all  the  people,  in  its  high  ambitions  and  undoubting 
confidence,  in  its  tolerant  spirit,  its  free  life,  its  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  its  patriotic  impulses,  the  State  university  is  the 
highest  and  the  best,  and  the  most  typical  exemplification 
of  the  American  spirit  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  new  and  great  social,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  questions  pressing  upon  the  people  of  the  country  for  a 
more  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  than  they 
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have  yet  had.  They  are  more  urgent  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East.  The  East  has  just  heard  of  some  of  these  questions, 
but  as  yet  has  not  been  able  to  see  more  than  one  side  to 
them,  or  that  they  are  urgent  at  all.  But  more  will  be  heard 
of  them,  and  they  will  have  to  be  met.  They  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  settled  in  accord  with  the  foundation  principles  of 
republican  government,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  it  seems  more  and  more  obvious  that  scholars 
trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  State  universities  will  exert 
the  largest  influence  in  working  out  their  solution. 

The  Madison  conference  was  a  suggestive,  if  not  an  his¬ 
toric,  event.  It  looked  back  and  it  looked  forward.  For 
the  first  time  ten  States  conferred  together  to  extend  and 
uplift  higher  education  under  the  management  and  support 
of  the  State.  Competition  is  being  supplemented  by  co¬ 
operation.  Indeed,  the  growing  disposition  to  be  helpful  to 
all  graoes  and  branches  of  learning  was  doubtless  the  mov¬ 
ing  cause  which  produced  the  conference.  The  heads  of 
these  universities  met  to  secure  a  common  understanding 
by  which  requirements  may  be  equalized  or  made  more  nearly 
equivalent,  relations  more  closely  cemented.  State  educa¬ 
tional  systems  better  articulated  and  strengthened,  and  all 
possible  help  given  to  every  instrumentality  which  in  any 
way  contributes  to  the  common  ends  toward  which  all  educa¬ 
tion  tends.  In  this  the  conference  was  measurably  success¬ 
ful,  and  because  of  this  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered  and 
its  influence  felt  later  on. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  President 
Adams  presided  at  the  conference;  that  no  permanent 
organization  was  effected;  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
legislate  for  others;  that  no  time  was  fixed  for  a  future  con¬ 
ference;  but  that  it  was  agreed  that  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  make  another  conference  desirable,  it  should  be 
called  by  a  committee  named  for  that  purpose,  and  should 
meet  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 


Andrew  S.  Draper 
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WHY  ART  AND  LITERATURE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
STUDIED  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

All  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
must  be  taken  first  into  the  court  that  decides  on  educational 
values,  and  next  into  the  court  that  settles  the  order  of 
sequence — the  former  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  study  in  the  light  of  civilization,  and  the  latter  the 
place  of  its  introduction  into  the  school  programme.  The 
first  proceeding  is  to  place  the  question  in  the  light  of  all 
human  learning,  and  the  second  is  to  place  it  in  the  light  of 
educational  psychology. 

Our  present  question,  therefore,  must  be  examined  with 
a  view  to  see  what  art  and  literature  mean  in  our  civilization 
— what  they  have  meant  in  the  past,  and  what  they  must 
necessarily  mean  in  the  future  that  shall  be.  Then,  having 
settled  its  degree  of  importance,  we  may  turn  to  educational 
psychology  and  ask  where  in  the  education  of  man  can  this 
profitably  be  introduced,  what  stages  of  growth  it  presup¬ 
poses  as  already  attained,  and  what  methods  are  best  for  the 
results  we  wish  to  accomplish. 

By  the  term  art  I  designate  sculpture,  painting,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  music.  By  literature  I  mean  chiefly  poetry — epic, 
dramatic,  and  lyric.  I  include  also  such  prose  writings 
as  critical  miscellanies  which  furnish  reflections  on  the 
same  general  themes  that  poetry  treats.  Above  all  I 
include  the  novel,  the  romance,  or  the  story.  While  the 
epic  poem  has  for  its  theme  the  conflict  of  nations,  the  novel 
treats  of  conflicts  in  civil  society  and  in  the  family,  and  has 
been  called  the  epic  of  the  bourgeois. 

In  order  to  see  what  we  have  to  do  with  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  its  place  among  the  funda- 
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mental  activities  of  the  soul.  (Parenthetically  I  explain  that 
I  group  together  art  and  literature  under  one  definition  as 
the  province  of  aesthetics;  and  hence  I  sometimes  use  the 
pronoun  it  or  its  to  refer  to  them.) 

The  highest  idea  that  man  reaches  is  his  thought  of  the 
divine  as  the  first  principle  of  the  universe.  There  are  three 
forms  in  which  he  attempts  to  express  this  idea.  First  in 
religion,  second  in  art,  third  in  philosophy;  this  highest  idea 
appears  necessarily  as  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
We  call  the  effort  to  celebrate  the  divine  and  realize  it  in 
good  deeds  religion;  the  effort  to  give  visible  forms  or  audi¬ 
ble  forms  to  it  gives  us  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  world  by  the 
divine  idea  and  to  comprehend  ultimate  truth  is  philosophy. 
Thus  we  are  to  regard  art  and  literature  as  having  the  same 
theme  as  religion  and  philosophy.  The  idea  that  sculpture 
and  painting,  music  and  poetry  have  no  other  use  than 
amusement  must  give  way  to  the  view  which  regards  them 
as  among  the  most  serious  and  worthy  occupations  of  the 
human  soul. 

All  that  man.  does  contributes  to  a  revelation  of  human 
nature  in  its  entirety,  but  art  and  literature  lead  all 
other  branches  of  human  learning  in  their  capacity  to 
manifest  and  illustrate  the  desires  and  aspirations,  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  mankind.  Hence  the  educative 
value  of  these  things.  In  the  presence  of  the  conflict 
of  moral  ideals,  the  struggle  of  passion  against  what  is 
rational,  the  attacks  of  sin  and  crime  on  the  divine  order  of 
the  world,  all  that  is  deepest  in  human  character  is  mani¬ 
fested.  Art  and  literature  portray  these  serious  collisions, 
and  like  the  mountain  upheavals  that  break  and  tilt  up  the 
strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  reveal  to  the  geologist 
the  sequence  of  the  formations  from  the  most  primitive  to 
the  most  recent,  so  these  artistic  situations  reveal  to  all  men 
the  successive  strata  in  the  evolution  of  human  emotions, 
ideas,  and  actions.  Thereby  the  single  individual  comes  to 
know  the  springs  of  action  of  his  fellow-men. 
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I  have  already  named  the  four  provinces  of  art — architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  and  the  three  general 
divisions  of  poetry — epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  There  are, 
moreover,  three  great  historical  epochs  of  art  and  poetry, 
corresponding  to  the  three  great  stages  of  advancement  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  into  conscious  freedom.  For  the 
art  and  literature  of  a  people  reflects  its  degree  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  is,  in  fact,  next  to  religion,  the  chief  means  by 
which  its  civilization  is  preserved.  We  accordingly  have  as 
the  lowest  stage  the  art  of  nations  that  have  reached  only 
the  freedom  of  the  social  world  without  reflecting  it  in  the 
individual.  The  citizen  is  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  customs 
and  usages,  laws  and  prescriptions  which  he  has  had  no  hand 
in  making  and  yet  cannot  refuse  to  obey.  This  form  of 
civilization  is  only  a  little  above  a  condition  of  slavery  for 
its  citizens.  Its  art  accordingly  does  not  create  forms  of 
free  movement,  but  represents  by  appropriate  symbols  the 
crushing  out  of  individuality.  Such  is  the  art  of  the  great 
nations  of  Egypt,  Eastern  Asia,  East  India,  Persia,  and 
Western  Asia.  It  has  been  described  by  Hegel,  whose 
^sthetik  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  philosophy  of  art,  as 
symbolic  art.  Its  works  of  art  adumbrate  or  hint  at  what  they 
do  not  adequately  express. 

The  highest  form  of  art  is  reached  by  the  so-called  classic 
nations — Greece  and  Rome.  They  arrived  at  the  expression 
of  freedom  in  the  body — freedom  in  its  pose  and  freedom  in 
its  action.  This  is  properly  called  gracefulness.  The  limbs 
of  the  body  are  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  soul.  When  the 
limbs  are  in  the  way,  when  the  soul  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them,  we  have  awkwardness  as  a  result,  and  not 
gracefulness.  The  Greek  artist  would  not  paint  a  family 
group  with  their  arms  folded,  or  their  hands  folded.  Their 
hands  and  arms  would  be  in  action  obedient  to  some  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  soul.  But  some  Dutch  painters  would  show  us 
peasants  embarrassed  by  their  limbs,  peasants  who  would 
evidently  feel  greatly  '•elieved  if  their  arms  could  in  some 
way  be  detached  from  their  bodies — perhaps  unscrewed  or 
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unhinged  in  some  way  and  hung  up  on  the  hat-rack  out¬ 
side  the  room,  with  their  overcoats  and  head  covering. 
Greek  art  seizes  for  its  theme  some  moment  of  life  when  all 
the  limbs  are  required  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  soul,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  If  it  takes  for  its 
theme  a  sitting  figure — the  Olympian  Zeus — it  poses  the 
body  in  such  a  way  that  we  see  the  full  control  of  the  will 
over  the  limbs.  The  sitting  Zeus  could  rise  instantly  and 
hurl  his  thunderbolt.  The  “  classic  repose  ”  of  which  we 
hear  is  ever  a  graceful  repose;  graceful  because  the  whole 
body  is  pervaded  and  controlled  by  the  soul. 

The  third  stage  of  art  is  Christian  art;  or,  as  Hegel  calls 
it,  romantic  art,  which  at  first  is  occupied  in  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  for  this  purpose 
selects  for  its  subjects  examples  of  steadfastness  under  severe 
trial — martyrs,  and  especially  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  It 
goes  so  far  in  this  as  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  classic  art, 
and  sometimes  indicates  its  contempt  for  gracefulness  in 
order  to  accentuate  its  preference  for  inward  freedom  and 
spiritual  elevation.  It  portrays  freedom  from  the  body, 
while  Greek  art  shows  freedom  in  the  body.  In  the  later  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  art  we  see  the  attempt  to  represent 
gracefulness  without  losing  the  expression  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  over  its  corporeal  life. 

In  Fra  Angelico’s  paintings  we  see  Christian  martyrs  with 
tortured  bodies,  but  meekness  and  peace  in  their  faces — a 
peace  that  passeth  understanding;  for  they  are  at  one  with 
the  divine.  There  is  no  longer  the  expression  of  the  desires 
of  the  body,  but  only  the  religious  longing  for  spiritual  per¬ 
fection.  Classic  art  showed  us  the  soul  in  the  body  and  with 
bodily  desires  and  passions,  but  purified  by  subordination  to 
social  restraints.  Christian  art  shows,  in  this  first  stage,  the 
opposite  of  Greek  art — not  freedom  in  the  body,  but  the 
renunciation  of  the  body. 

Then  there  is  a  second  and  later  phase  of  romantic  art, 
represented  by  such  artists  as  Raphael,  Murillo,  Da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Holbein,  and  Rubens. 
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Gracefulness  has  been  more  or  less  restored  by  these,  but 
not  the  classic  repose  of  the  Greeks.  For  there  remains, 
even  in  the  latest  forms  of  Christian  or  romantic  art,  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  longing  or  aspiration  of  the  soul  for  something 
beyond  what  it  has  achieved. 

Here  we  can  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  reason 
for  giving  the  rank  of  highest  phase  of  art  to  the  Greek. 

We  have  seen  that  religion  realizes  the  divine  in  the  good, 
while  philosophy  defines  it  in  a  highest  principle  and 
attempts  to  explain  all  things  by  it,  but  that  art  manifests 
the  divine  in  material  forms,  or  at  least  by  images  of  material 
beings;  so  that  we  may  say  that  art  is  the  union  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  while  religion  is  the  emancipation 
from  what  is  material. 

Now  classic  or  Greek  and  Roman  art  is  the  perfect  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  union  of  the  material  and  spiritual;  hence  the 
highest  type  of  art  as  art.  Christian  art,  representing  as  it 
does  the  struggle  of  the  soul  against  its  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  is  a  form  of  art  that  looks  toward  religion.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  transition  from  art  to  a  higher  form  of  the  real¬ 
ization  of  reason — namely,  religion.  But  art  is  not  a  mere 
transitory  phase  of  human  culture;  it  belongs  to  all  subse¬ 
quent  ages  of  human  history  after  it  has  once  come  into 
being.  Moreover,  the  classic  form  of  art  will  more  and  more 
come  to  be  admired  in  all  the  future  Christian  ages  because 
it  portrays  freedom  in  the  form  of  gracefulness.  The 
earliest  Christian  ages  could  not  admire  Greek  art  without 
falling  back  into  sensuality.  It  had  not  yet  attained  a  per¬ 
sistent  hold  , of  the  spiritual.  But  when  the  Christian  idea 
had  been  evolved  in  history  to  a  point  where  natural  science 
could  be  pursued  in  a  free  and  untrammeled  manner,  then 
came  the  age  of  inventions,  labor-saving,  and  knowledge¬ 
extending — inventions  that  enable  us  to  conquer  nature  and 
emancipate  ourselves  from  that  drudgery  which  had  been 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We 
are  now  in  this  age  of  productive  industry  which  is  the 
sequel  to  inductive  natural  science.  We  see  all  about  us  the 
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triumph  of  wealth.  Wealth  in  the  form  of  capital  enables 
not  only  its  possessors  to  obtain  large  shares  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter,  and  means  of  access  to  knowledge,  but  it 
enables  the  unthrifty  of  the  community,  to  the  last  man  of 
them,  to  obtain  a  proportionately  greater  share  in  creature 
comforts  and  spiritual  privileges.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  average  total  production  per  inhabitant  in  the 
United  States  was  only  ten  cents  a  day,  and,  of  course,  the 
share  of  this  must  have  been  very  small  for  the  poor.  But 
in  1890  the  average  production  had  risen  to  nearly  or  quite 
fifty  cents  per  day,  and  the  share  of  all  had  proportionately 
increased. 

In  the  presence  of  this  development  of  power  over  nature 
we  desire  to  see  a  reflection  of  our  material  freedom,  and  we 
accordingly  gratify  ourselves  by  reproducing  Greek  art  with 
its  graceful  forms.  The  perennial  image  of  free  control  of 
bodily  forms  pleases  us  as  it  did  the  Greeks,  but  it  does  not 
excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  worship  as  it  did  in  the  Greeks.  For 
we  worship  a  transcendent  God,  one  who  cannot  be  fully 
revealed  in  graceful  forms  like  Zeus  and  Apollo,  but  who 
needs  religion  and  philosophy  for  his  revelation.  For  the 
Christian  civilization  needs  not  merely  piety  of  sense-per¬ 
ception,  which  is  art,  but  piety  of  the  heart  and  piety  of  the 
intellect.  We  have  varied  our  spiritual  wants,  and  we  have 
a  place  for  art  in  our  lives  as  a  reflection  of  our  freedom. 

Literature  and  art,  in  passing  over  from  the  classic  type 
to  the  romantic,  become  more  fully  pervaded  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  motives  and  delicate  shades  of  feeling.  They 
show  us  in  a  more  complete  manner  the  subjective  or  inner 
life  of  the  individual.  In  modem  art  we  can  see  all  of  the 
successive  stages  by  which  a  blind  desire  in  the  mind  of  a 
character  becomes  at  length  an  emotion,  and  then  a  well- 
reasoned  thought,  and  later  on  a  conviction,  and  finally  an 
action. 

The  greatest  works  of  art  ought  to  become  the  most 
familiar  ones  to  the  people.  Care  should  be  taken  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  school,  to  select  these  great  works  and  to  lead 
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the  pupil  into  an  understanding  of  the  motives  of  their  com¬ 
position,  and  next  to  point  out  the  artistic  means  and  de¬ 
vices  for  the  expression  of  the  thought  or  idea  portrayed. 

For  I  have  said  that  a  work  of  art  is  the  union  of  thought 
and  matter.  The  senses  perceive  the  material  object,  but  a 
higher  faculty  of  the  soul  perceives  the  work  of  art  and 
enjoys  the  spiritual  suggestion  in  it. 

By  successive  stages  the  teacher  will  carry  forward  his 
elementary  pupils  into  an  appreciation  of  the  great  works 
of  art,  and  thereby  cultivate  their  taste  and  make  them  wise 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  literary  characters  painted  for  us  by  Homer,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Dante,  Moliere,  Shakspere,  and  Goethe  are  better 
known  by  the  people  than  any  historical  characters,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  understood.  People  learn  to  do  their 
thinking  with  them.  They  furnish  keys  to  our  everyday 
experience.  For  the  great  poets  have  given  us  characters 
that  are  types  representing  the  chief  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  our  civilization.  Moreover,  the  situations  in 
which  these  typical  characters  are  placed  involve  the  difficult 
problems  of  life  and  furnish  their  solution.  The  ambition  of 
Macbeth,  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  the  indulgence  of  sudden 
gusts  of  wrath  by  Lear;  furnish  us  vicarious  experiences  of 
life  and  widen  our  knowledge  of  self.  The  retribution  that 
overtakes  sin  and  error  is  seen  by  us  with  purifying  effect. 

Aristotle  has  remarked  that  this  purification  through  sympa¬ 
thy  and  terror  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  drama. 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  selfish  pride  of  Agamem¬ 
non;  the  long-delayed  return  of  Ulysses  and  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  Penelope;  the  cycles  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  have  furnished  literary  categories  for 
Europyean  thought  for  nigh  three  thousand  years.  They 
have  grown  into  great  ganglia  of  apperceptive  ideas,  and 
one  has  to  become  acquainted  with  Homer  simply  to  under-  i 

stand  the  contents  of  his  own  literature. 

Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  gives  five  hundred  biographies, 
foreshortened  in  the  perspyective  so  as  to  show  the  life  of 
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each  sinner  or  saint  as  determined  for  weal  or  woe  by  his 
own  deed. 

Goethe’s  Faust  depicts  for  us  the  life  of  the  modern 
agnostic  who  tries  to  live  up  to  his  theory,  but  finds  in  the 
end  that  the  world  of  human  history  presupposes  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theory  of  the  Absolute.  God  must  be  a  divine  reason 
rather  than  a  blind,  persistent  force. 

What  a  large  family  of  men  and  women,  heroes  and 
cowards,  learned  and  simple,  moral  and  immoral,  Walter 
Scott  has  motived  in  his  poems  and  novels!  It  is  a  liberal 
education  to  be  familiar  with  his  works. 

The  school  readers  do  not  contain  these  works  that  I 
have  here  named,  but  they  offer  fragments  of  some  of  them. 
Moreover,  they  prepare  the  way  for  an  understanding  of  the 
greatest  works,  by  widening  the  pupil’s  vocabulary  from  the 
merely  colloquial  one  that  he  brings  with  him  to  school,  by 
enriching  it  with  choice  selections  from  Tennyson,  Words¬ 
worth,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Swift,  Webster,  Gray,  Campbell,  Wolfe,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 

The  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  become  familiar  with 
at  least  two  hundred  felicitous  literary  works  of  art,  contain¬ 
ing  expressions  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  would  other¬ 
wise  remain  dumb  and  unutterable  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  The 
school  must,  above  all,  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  makes  incur¬ 
sions  into  great  works  of  art  in  his  home  reading.  He  may 
be  led  to  read  the  Merchant  of  Venice  or  the  Midsummer 
night’s  dream;  or  some  part  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  or  the 
^neid,  or  especially  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  or  Rob  Roy,  and 
certainly  The  lady  of  the  lake.  Once  a  taste  is  formed  for  a 
work  of  the  great  author,  a  culture  is  begun  that  will  go  on 
through  life. 

The  photographic  art  has  made  possible  schoolroom 
instruction  in  the  great  works  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  The  greatest  works  should  be  selected  rather 
than  third-  and  fourth-rate  ones.  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  Citv  there  is  a  model  of  the  Parthe- 
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non  tvveke  feet  long.  Mr.  Prang  of  Boston  has  reproduced 
for  us  in  colors,  for  schools,  the  Eastern  facade  on  which  is 
the  pediment  group  of  Phidias,  restored  by  archaeologists 
from  the  fragments  that  have  been  preserved.  It  shows  the 
scene  on  Olympus  after  the  birth  of  the  goddess  Athene 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  On  the  left  the  god  of  the  Sun  is 
urging  his  steeds  up  from  the  waves;  in  the  east  and  on  the 
right  Selene,  the  moon,  is  driving  her  terror-stricken  steeds 
into  the  western  waves — for  day  is  to  ascend  into  the  sky 
for  Athens,  and  night  depart.  The  patron  goddess  has  been 
born.  The  Three  Fates  spin  the  thread  of  life  for  her; 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Attic  land  turn  their  heads 
joyously  to  the  newly  born  Athene,  as  Iris  hastens  toward 
them  with  the  glad  tidings.  For  dignity  and  repose  in 
action,  these  figures  of  the  Parthenon  surpass  all  art  known 
to  us.  Taking  the  Parthenon  for  one  specimen  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  add  a  large  photograph  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
for  Christian  architecture — all  of  its  lines  aspiring  toward 
the  heavens,  and  seeming  to  be  supported  from  above  rather 
than  from  the  earth  below. 

For  painting,  let  the  school  get  good  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Raphael’s  “  Transfiguration,”  “  Sistine  Ma¬ 
donna,”  and  “St.  Cecilia”;  of  Holbein’s  “Dresden  Ma¬ 
donna”;  of  Coreggio’s  “Holy  Night,”  and  Da  Vinci’s 
“  Last  Supper.”  On  stated  occasions,  say  twice  a  month, 
explain  to  the  pupils  the  motives  that  the  artist  has  depicted 
in  the  composition  of  his  pictures — for  the  composition  is 
the  first  thing  to  study  in  a  work  of  art.  The  pupils  will 
become  skillful  in  interpreting  pictures  after  the  analysis  of 
a  few  famous  ones  from  the  great  masters. 

For  sculpture,  besides  the  figures  on  the  Parthenon,  get 
photographs  of  the  “  Apollo  Belvedere,”  the  “  Laocoon,’' 
Michael  Angelo’s  “  Moses,”  and  the  Medici  marbles,  and 
also  of  the  antique  busts  of  “  Zeus  Otricoli  ”  and  “  Hera 
Ludovisi.” 

If  these  photographs  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing  are  made  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  they 
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will  produce  a  permanent  effect  on  the  pupil’s  mind  in  the 
way  of  refining  his  taste,  even  if  no  studies  are  made  of  the 
motives  that  the  artist  has  brought  into  their  composition. 
But  of  course  the  composition  lessons  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  programme  of  every  school. 

As  to  music,  our  high-school  pupils  learn  to  perform 
selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Schubert,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  Schumann.  There  ought  to  be 
studies  made  of  the  motives  of  a  piece  of  Beethoven  or 
Wagner,  corresponding  to  those  made  op  Raphael  or  Da 
Vinci. 

It  is  by  this  study  of  the  motives  of  the  artist,  and  his  use 
of  them  in  creating  what  is  called  the  organic  unity  of  his 
work  of  art,  that  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  that  art  is  as 
serious  as  history,  and  even  more  truthful,  as  containing  a 
logical  consistency  in  the  return  of  the  deed  upon  the  doer. 

Art  and  literature  preserve  for  us  the  precious  moments, 
the  elevated  insight  of  seers  who  are,  next  to  the  religious 
seers,  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  human  race. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

THE  CORRELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  energies  of  school  supervision  have  hitherto  been 
largely  employed  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  teaching 
and  in  bringing  it  into  true  pedagogic  form.  We  have 
treated  the  school  as  though  it  were  sufficient  unto  itself 
and  somewhat  independent  of  all  other  factors.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  we  may  wisely  give  more  attention 
to  the  utilization  of  forces  outside  of  the  school  to  the  end 
that  community  life  and  effort  may  be  richer,  better 
directed,  more  economically  employed,  and  that  the  schools 
may  gain  the  commanding  position  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  them.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  uttered  a  great  truth  when 
he  said  that  in  America  there  is  not  one  single  element  of 
civilization  that  is  not  made  to  depend  in  the  end  upon  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  I  care  not  how  skillfully  and  thoroughly  school 
supervision  does  its  work,  unless  the  interest  and  confidence 
of  the  people  are  enlisted  so  that  they  believe  in  the  value 
of  what  is  done,  much  of  the  labor  goes  for  nothing.  There 
may  be  much  of  indifference  and  apathy,  but  there  is  never 
strict  neutrality  in  public  sentiment.  A  community  that  is 
not  thoroughly  committed  to  a  broad  educational  policy 
and  active  in  sustaining  it  is  likely  to  assume  an  unfriendly 
attitude,  if  the  slightest  provocation  arises.  Much  energy 
has  been  wasted  in  trying  to  perfect  a  school  system  while 
the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  aims  that  ani¬ 
mated  its  directors  and  were  incapable  of  understanding  and 
approving  the  methods  employed.  There  are  plenty  of 
communities  that  have  never  yet  been  reached  by  the  spirit 
of  modern  education.  They  are  like  those  broad  stretches 
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of  thickly  populated  country  in  India  or  China  where,  here 
and  there,  a  single  missionary  is  trying  to  break  the  ice  of 
Paganism  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  success.  In  such 
cases  the  schools  are  as  good  as  they  can  be  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  concerning  them  and 
the  well-to-do  people,  knowing  nothing  of  their  excellences, 
send  their  children  to  private  schools  often  of  an  inferior 
character.  There  are  many  instances  where  the  conditions 
are  right  for  the  development  of  an  educational  spirit  in  the 
community,  but  those  in  charge  make  no  effort  whatever  to 
bring  about  this  most  desired  end.  Some  years  ago  a 
young  man  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of  schools 
in  one  of  our  pleasant  New  England  boroughs.  He  had 
his  own  ideas  and  carried  them  out.  He  made  no  study  of 
the  community  to  see  what  synthesis  could  be  made  of  exist¬ 
ing  forces.  He  enjoyed  the  privacy  of  his  own  room  better 
than  the  exactions  of  social  life.  He  made  few  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  few  people  knew  him  or  cared  for  him.  At  length 
a  single  indiscretion  on  his  part  in  connection  with  a  case  of 
discipline  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  local  newspaper. 
Having  no  public  opinion  in  his  favor  he  lost  ground  rapidly, 
was  soon  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  good  work  he  had 
done  in  the  schools  went  for  nothing.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  this  is  a  type  of  many  cases  occurring  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  which  give  to  educational  supervision  the  character  of 
instability  and  Bohemianism. 

Moreover,  the  failure  to  work  constructively  for  healthy 
public  opinion  is  not  the  only  shortcoming  of  our  craft. 
The  apparent  inability  of  some  men  and  women  to  recognize 
the  unity  of  all  moral  and  social  aims,  and  to  justly  value  the 
work  of  forces  other  than  the  one  to  the  service  of  which 
they  are  especially  committed,  is  a  difficulty  no  less  serious 
than  the  one  already  indicated.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of 
the  closing  chapters  of  his  work  on  Illustrations  of  universal 
progress,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  “  That  the  different  parts 
of  the  social  organism,  like  the  different  parts  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  organism,  compete  for  nutriment  and  severally  obtain 
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more  or  less  of  it  according  as  they  are  discharging  more  or 
less  duty.”  Unless  the  several  agencies  which  operate  in 
community  life  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
living  and  the  elevation  of  society  are  made  conscious  of 
each  other’s  claims,  this  sort  of  competition,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  is  likely  to  work  harm  in  preventing 
some  forces  from  achieving  all  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  principal  factors  that,  speak¬ 
ing  broadly,  contribute  to  education  in  the  community. 
They  are  the  church,  the  home,  the  school,  the  public  library, 
the  newspaper,  the  art  museum,  where  there  is  one,  and 
the  civil  state  with  its  laws  protecting  life  and  property, 
its  provisions  for  public  health  and  convenience,  and 
its  orderly  conduct  of  all  civic  affairs.  We  should  mention 
also  the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music,  the  operations 
of  commerce,  the  daily  miracles  of  science  as  applied  in 
mechanics  and  electricity  securing  rapid  travel,  communica¬ 
tion,  etc.  Now,  in  the  general  work  of  education,  each  of 
these  forces  has  its  own  peculiar  task.  It  does  what  none 
of  the  other  forces  can  do.  The  Church,  by  its  constant 
appeals  to  the  higher  spiritual  nature,  by  consecrated  self- 
denial,  lofty  example,  and  helpful  ministrations  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mighty  educational  factor.  The  presence  all 
over  the  Christian  world  of  imposing  church  edifices  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  highest  types  of  architectural  art,  with  their 
towers  pointing  upward,  is  simply  the  visible  expression  of 
those  deeper  sentiments  that  are  inspired  and  developed 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  home,  with  its  tender  parental  nurture,  its  solicitous 
care  and  wise  guidance,  contributes  a  fundamental  element 
to  education.  Especially  is  it  true  when  an  air  of  culture 
pervades  the  home,  that  it  often  becomes,  as  Holland 
describes  it,  “  The  sweetest  type  of  Heaven.”  What  it  does 
no  other  power  can  do.  Deprive  a  child  of  a  good  home 
and  you  blast  the  very  flower  of  his  opportunities.  It  was 
observed  in  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  by  eminent 
persons  published  a  few  years  since,  on  “  How  I  was  edu-  » 
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cated,”  that  each  and  every  writer  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
potency  of  the  home  as  a  factor  in  his  own  education. 

The  school  holds  a  central  place.  More  than  the  Church 
or  even  the  home,  it  moralizes  the  child  and  establishes  his 
character  upon  the  foundations  of  good  habits.  Its  regu¬ 
lar  routine,  continued  day  after  day,  and  the  constant  appeals 
made  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  child  make  the  school  pre¬ 
eminent  among  educational  forces. 

The  public  library,  or  people’s  university,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  for  the 
entire  community.  Rightly  supported  by  the  Church,  the 
home,  and  the  school  it  supplements  them  all  in  their 
efforts  to  elevate  and  refine  society.  Without  speaking  in 
detail  of  other  educational  forces,  it  seems  strange  that 
devotees  of  any  of  these  agencies  are  blind  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  others,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
highest  success  of  any  one  of  them  depends  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  it  gets  from  the  others. 

I  shall  venture  to  refer  again  to  the  Church,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  in  the  way  of  mild  criticism.  Mr.  Brooks  Adams, 
in  a  recent  monograph  on  the  Law  of  civilisation  and  decay, 
finds  that  “  the  fundau'.'intal  idea  in  religion  is  fear,  which, 
by  stimulating  the  imagination,  creates  the  belief  in  an 
invisible  world  and  ultimately  develops  a  priesthood.”  To 
such  an  extent  have  the  world  religions  taken  adv^antage  of 
this  principle  that  their  history  has  been  a  record  of  tyranny 
and  darkness.  Under  the  same  influence  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  became  so  obscured  that  the  work  of  freeing  the 
human  mind  from  its  slavery  has  been  only  partially  begun; 
and,  even  in  this  most  democratic  of  countries,  whose  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  by  those  seeking  religious  freedom,  we  often 
find  the  Church  arrogating  to  itself  rights  and  powers  which 
it  does  not  possess,  and  pretending  to  accomplish  results 
which  it  never  has  nor  ever  will  accomplish.  The  minister 
too  often  forgets  that  the  pulpit  is  a  means  to  an  end.  and 
that  its  highest  function  is  to  dignify  and  sweeten  human 
service  of  every  sort  and  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man 
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and  the  unity  of  all  work  for  the  cause  of  truth,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  mutual  co-operation.  Only  recently  one 
of  our  most  liberally-minded  clergymen,  in  naming  to  a  body 
of  young  people  the  benefits  that  have  come  through  the 
Christian  dispensation,  made  no  mention  of  the  Christian 
school.  Too  often  schools  are  entirely  omitted  in  prayers 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  pastoral  ministrations.  It  is  because 
of  the  influential  position  of  the  Church  that  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  emphasize  this  omission.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  him  who  came  upon  earth 
and  went  about  doing  good.  The  love  of  the  Master  for 
children  is  unquestioned.  I  have  often  thought  that,  were 
he  to  be  among  us  again,  he  would  be  seen  quite  as  often 
in  our  schools  as  in  our  churches. 

No  less  lack  of  co-operation  has  often  existed  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  Here  are  two  forces  operating 
to  the  same  end,  yet  often  so  antagonistic  that  the  impres¬ 
sible  child  .is  trained  in  ways  of  discourtesy  and  disloyalty, 
his  school  life  is  made  wretched  and  his  childhood  is  clouded. 
Dissension  in  the  home  is  bad  enough,  but  strife  between 
teacher  and  parent  is  fatal  to  those  finer  results  for  which 
the  home  and  school  should  aim.  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
the  traditional  schism  between  parent  and  teacher  be  bridged 
over?  Should  we  be  contented  with  the  relation  of  armed 
neutrality  which  so  often  exists?  The  importance  of  the 
issue  at  stake  demands  mutual  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
The  teacher  greatly  needs  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  parent.  He  needs  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  chikl’s  home  life,  his  tastes,  habits,  etc..  The  parent, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  have  the  frankest  statements  from 
the  teacher  concerning  the  child’s  interests  as  displayed  in 
the  schoolroom.  Through  such  conference  teacher  and 
parent  are  able  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  each  other. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  place  the  schools 
should  hold  in  the  opinions  and  good  wishes  of  the  people. 
As  the  most  influential  of  the  forces  in  education,  as  the 
prime  factor  in  determining  the  civic  intelligence  of  the  com- 
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munity,  they  should  be  held  in  high  honor  and  esteem.  They 
should  be  regarded  with  generous  feeling  and  interest,  and 
every  citizen  should  feel  a  personal  obligation  to  contribute 
to  their  efficiency.  The  late  President  Garfield  once  said 
that  “  The  best  system  of  education  is  that  which  draws  its 
chief  support  from  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  community.” 
It  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  have  the  school  taxes  paid  cheer¬ 
fully,  but  we  want  something  more  than  a  passive  interest. 
This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  announcing  two  principles 
that  deserve  to  be  recognized  everywhere.  First,  the  social 
and  educational  forces  of  the  community  should  be  brought 
into  correlation.  There  should  be  the  fullest  mutual  readi¬ 
ness  to  co-operate.  Second,  the  school,  better  than  any 
other  factor,  may  become  a  center  for  this  correlation.  It 
exists  for  all  the  people,  is  unhampered  by  creed  or  sect,  and 
at  the  same  time  stands  for  thfe  very  highest  aims  to  which 
human  efforts  can  be  directed.  In  an  article  written  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  January,  1896,  Horace  E.  Scudder  urges 
the  propriety  of  making  the  schoolhouse  the  center  of  com¬ 
munity  life  and  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  in  any  problem  we  may 
encounter  when  considering  the  momentous  subject  of 
American  civilization.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in  these 
propositions.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition 
of  their  importance  during  the  last  few  years.  The  so-called 
institutional  church  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  various  educa¬ 
tional  forces  to  supplement  preaching  so  that  we  often  find 
now,  organized  under  the  roof  of  one  church,  various  means 
for  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  cultivation.  The  same 
idea  expresses  itself  in  missionary  endeavor,  but  the  most 
significant  illustrations  are  those  local  societies  that  have 
been  formed  in  various  cities  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
helping  on  the  cause  of  education.  Some  years  ago  the 
Public  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  began  a  career 
which  has  resulted  in  many  educational,  reforms.  In  fact, 
it  is  said  that  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system  with  the  employment 
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of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  and  the  broadening  of  all  courses  of  study  have  been 
the  indirect  results  of  the  labors  of  this  society.  A  similar 
organization  in  New  York  has  enlisted  the  active  assistance 
of  the  influential  citizens  of  the  city,  some  of  whom  are 
social  leaders.  What  appeared  to  many  to  be  almost  a  hope¬ 
less  undertaking  has  already  borne  excellent  fruit  in  the  well- 
known  reform  measures  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  the 
beginning  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  school  system 
of  that  city.  A  striking  instance  of  what  a  local  society 
may  do  is  seen  in  the  work  accomplished  for  the  Boston 
schools  in  a  single  year  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  officers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  certain  school  officials.  There  was 
undertaken  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  schoolhouses 
of  Boston  to  determine  their  condition  with  respect  to 
health  and  sanitation.  A  vigorous  report,  made  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  task,  has  resulted  in  a  thorough  awakening  of 
public  interest  on  this  subject  and  will  ultimately  result  in 
larger  appropriations  for  the  correction  of  defects  pointed 
out. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  social  co-ordination  is  seen 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  which  has  been 
in  existence  a  little  more  than  three  years.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  club  is  “  to  promote  a  finer  public  spirit  and 
a  better  social  order.”  Among  its  founders  were  such  men 
as  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon.  Its  membership  of  three  hundred 
includes  aboyt  an  equal  representation  of  lawyers,  ministers, 
journalists,  artists,  teachers,  and  business  men.  Among 
these  are  many  names  well  known  as  philanthropists  and 
social  reformers.  Under  the  skillful  management  of  its 
president,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  its  meetings,  which  are  held 
on  alternate  Wednesday  evenings,  have  presented  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  a  perfectly  free  platform  where  any  subject — 
social,  religious,  or  political — could  be  discussed  with  the 
utmost  candor  and  in  the  best  spirit.  A  lunch  is  served  to 
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the  members  of  the  club  at  its  rooms  on  Saturday,  after 
which  some  topic  of  living  interest  is  brought  forward  and 
a  most  interesting  comparison  of  views  follows.  It  is 
generally  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  club  that  its 
purposes  are  distinctly  educational,  and  the  interests  of 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  given  a  prominent  place  in 
its  deliberations.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that 
such  an  organization  may  accomplish.  The  fact  that 
woman’s  clubs  throughout  the  country  are  making  public 
schools  a  special  object  of  study,  and  that  at  Louisville  last 
May  the  Federation  passed  resolutions  recommending  such 
study,  is  full  of  significance  and  promise. 

In  response  to  request,  I  will  now  speak  particularly  of 
the  purposes  and  work  of  the  Brookline  Education  Society. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brookline  are  widely  scattered  and  are 
not  especially  homogeneous.  The  town,  territorially,  is  a 
part  of  Boston  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  that  city.  As 
in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  all  the  tram  lines  lead  toward 
the  city,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  town  are  not  connected 
by  public  conveyance.  It  is  a  community  where,  previous 
to  a  few  years  ago,  the  well-to-do  people  patronized  private 
schools,  of  which  there  were  excellent  examples  both  in  the 
town  and  just  across  the  city  line.  Hence,  Brookline  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  a  place  to  be  easily  organized  with  public 
education  as  a  center  aim.  The  high  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  their  generous  public  spirit  of  course  favored 
such  an  attempt.  The  public  schools  for  several  years  have 
been  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  union  of  the 
home  and  the  school.  Parents  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sultation  upon  every  possible  occasion,  have  been  invited 
to  co-operate,  and  the  course  of  study  and  the  school  life 
have  been  made  both  acceptable  and  attractive.  There  was 
plenty  of  conservatism  to  overcome  and  the  customary 
hankering  after  the  leeks  and  onions  of  the  old  regime.  All 
this  has  been  largely  overcome  by  the  dictum,  oft  repeated, 
until  it  was  at  the  tongue’s  end  of  every  teacher,  that  the 
aim  of  the  school  was  moral  character  building  and  that 
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nothing  could  serve  this  end  but  a  broad,  elastic  curriculum 
entirely  free  from  quantitative  standards.  It  was  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  validity  of  these  aims  as  seen  in  actual  results 
that  did  more  than  anything  else  to  help  on  the  Education 
Society.  It  \Vas  fortunate  from  the  start  in  having  social 
leaders  among  its  officers  and  active  members.  The  society 
has  been  in  existence  less  than  two  years  and  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  five  hundred.  Its  purpose,  as  announced 
in  the  constitution,  is  “  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  education,  a  better  understanding  of  methods 
now  employed,  and  a  closer  sympathy  and  co-operation 
between  the  home  and  the  school.”  It  holds  regular  meet¬ 
ings  once  in  six  weeks  with  such  special  meetings  as  the 
officers  may  think  desirable.  All  arrangements  of  pro¬ 
grammes,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  seven 
persons,  including  the  president  and  the  secretary.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  offer  for  discussion  at  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  those  vital  questions  that  lie  between  the  home  life 
and  the  school  life,  such  as  “  The  home  care  of  children,” 
”  Home  study,”  “  The  reading  of  our  boys  and  girls,” 
“  Works  of  art  in  schools,”  “  The  study  of  nature  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school,”  “  Manual  training  and  domestic 
arts,”  etc.  In  almost  every  discussion  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  the  home  and  the  school  must  be  in 
accord,  and  that  the  child  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
should  be  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  kindly  sympathy  and 
wise  guidance,  and  that  there  should  be  agreement  between 
parents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  sports,  companions,  books, 
and  all  other^  elements  that  enter  into  his  life.  There  are 
special  committees  on  child-study,  physical  training,  his¬ 
tory,  science,  music,  art,  school  libraries,  and  lectures.  Any 
member  of  the  society  may  become  an  associate  member 
of  one  or  more  of  the  committees  and  find  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  service  therein.  The  child-study  committee 
has  encouraged  the  holding  of  mothers’  meetings  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  town  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  schools.  A  general  meeting  of  this  sort  was  held 
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in  the  autumn  which  was  attended  by  no  less  than  four 
hundred.  Several  syllabi,  less  abstruse  and  searching  per¬ 
haps  than  some  prepared  by  professional  students  of  child¬ 
hood,  have  been  sent  out. 

The  committee  on  physical  training  has  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  best  methods  of  promoting  health  in  the  home 
and  the  school,  and  has  still  a  long  list  of  problems  for  future 
consideration.  The  erection  by  the  town  during  the  past 
year  of  a  fine  municipal  bathhouse  with  superb  facilities  for 
swimming,  adjacent  to  the  high  school,  has  given  occasion 
to  this  committee  to  consider  swimming  as  a  proper  school 
exercise.  An  instructor  has  already  been  secured  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  arranged  for  giving  systematic  lessons  in  swimming 
to  pupils  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools. 

The  committee  on  history  has  undertaken  several  lines  of 
work  that  are  likely  to  make  this  study  of  much  greater 
value  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  Acting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  public  library,  a  collection  of  old  letters  and 
documents  of  value  has  been  begun.  Several-  tracts  of 
information  concerning  old  houses,  historic  roads,  and 
Indian  trails  have  been  issued.  Monographs  upon  Brook¬ 
line’s  share  in  the  Civil  War  and  other  important  events 
have  been  written  by  pupils  in  the  high  school.  Bulletins 
giving  directions  for  excursions  to  historical  localities  in  and 
about  Boston  have  been  issued.  An  afternoon  course  of 
lectures  upon  local  history  in  the  Civil  War  was  given  last 
winter  to  which  all  children  in  the  town,  twelve  years  old 
and  upward,  their  teachers  and  parents  were  invited.  Among 
the  speakers  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Charles  Carlton 
Coffin.  The  lecture  given  by  the  last-named  gentleman  was 
his  last  public  address.  The  committee  has  placed  letter- 
file  envelopes  and  boxes  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools 
for  the  collection  of  newspaper  items.  Several  things  are 
being  planned  for  the  current  year,  among  them  a  course  of 
illustrated  lectures  on  general  history,  to  be  given  at  a  time 
and  place  suitable  for  grammar  pupils  and  their  parents. 
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The  committee  on  music  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
the  direction  of  enabling  young  children,  especially  in  the 
less  favored  sections,  to  hear  fine  music.  Several  excellent 
amateur  musicians  have,  upon  invitation  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  the  approval  of  the  school  board,  gone  into 
the  schools  and  given  a  half  hour  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  may  be  so  well  developed 
that  once  each  week  the  younger  pupils  will  be  able  to  hear 
music  of  a  high  order.  The  committee  has  taken  the  ground 
that  this  is  not  done  to  entertain  the  children,  but  in  order 
that  the  higher  aesthetic  nature  may  receive  proper  nutrition 
during  that  period  of  life  when  the  child  is  impressible  and 
receptive.  They  believe,  with  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  music, 
once  admitted  to  the  soul,  becomes  a  sort  of  spirit  and  never 
dies.  Those  persons  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  experiment  have  become  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  wisdom. 

The  work  of  introducing  masterpieces  of  art  into  the 
schools  was  begun  some  years  since  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lin¬ 
coln,  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  who  placed  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  which  had 
been  suitably  frescoed  in  dark,  rich  tints,  a  large  portion 
of  the  frieze  from  the  Parthenon  and  copies  of  several  of 
the  most  famous  heroic  statues  and  casts.  Local  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  the  favored  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  town  have  continued  this  work  successfully. 
.Art  works  to  the  value  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  have 
already  been  donated  to  the  Brookline  schools.  The  art 
committee  of  the  Education  Society  is  about  to  undertake 
the  introduction  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  into  those 
school  buildings  whose  patrons  are  unable  to  contribute  to 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  stated  that  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  correlating  pictures  with  the  grade 
work  of  the  several  classes.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
organize  a  loan  collection  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  at  large  and  in  order  that  funds 
may  be  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  mentioned 
above. 
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The  report  of  the  science  committee,  as  published  in  the 
first  Year  Book,  is  rich  in  suggestions  looking  to  the  home 
as  the  partner  of  the  school  in  making  children  intelligently 
familiar  not  oply  with  superficial  nature,  but  with  the 
scientific  aspects  of  our  civilization  which  touch  us  on 
every  side.  Many  parents  have  already  become  students  of 
science  with  their  children,  and  have  helped  them  to  fit  up 
small  laboratories  at  home  for  simple  experimentation.  It 
is  proposed  by  the  same  committee  that  a  “  science  museum 
be  established  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  curios, 
mementoes  of  foreign  countries,  lantern  slides  of  people, 
cities,  and  objects  of  interest  in  far-away  lands  as  well  as  of 
noble  mountains,  majestic  rivers,  and  yawning  canons  of  our 
own  country.” 

The  school  library  committee  has  prepared  a  valuable 
annotated  list  of  books  on  each  subject  taught  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  These  books  are  all  in  the  public 
library,  and  the  shelf  numbers  are  given  to  enable  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  call  for  the  books  that  interest  them. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  on  the  broader 
educational  themes.  However  valuable  these  lectures  may 
have  been  during  the  early  days  of  the  society,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  its  future 
work. 

It  may  confidently  be  stated  that  the  Education  Society 
has  already  borne  fruit.  The  attention  of  many  people 
hitherto  quite  ignorant  of  educational  problems  has  been 
turned  in  this  direction.  Parents  have  come  to  see,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  education  of  their  children  is  a 
deeper  concern  than  houses  and  lands  or  the  stock  market. 
That  type  of  man  who  journeyed  ten  miles  every  week  to  see 
a  favorite  colt  in  the  pasture  and  who  never  visited  his 
children’s  school  is  likely  to  become  extinct.  A  powerful 
public  sentiment  is  being  developed  in  favor  of  the  newer 
phases  of  education — especially  art,  manual  training,  and 
physical  culture.  During  the  past  year  the  school  yards 
and  grounds  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  park  com- 
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mission,  which  has  already  planted  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
nearly  all  of  them.  I  suspect  that  this  move  was  but  an 
indirect  result  of  the  Education  Society.  The  suggestion 
for  an  art  commission  made  to  the  town  authorities,  and 
which  has  already  received  favorable  attention,  is  traceable 
to  the  same  source.  Various  objects,  useful  and  ornamental, 
have  recently  found  their  way  from  the  homes  into  the  school¬ 
rooms,  such  as  plants,  collections  of  shells  and  minerals,  pho¬ 
tographs,  etchings,  casts,  magazines,  books,  and  best  of  all 
is  the  unqualified  sympathy  that  is  now  apparent  between 
the  parents  and  the  teachers.  Some  teachers  receive  so 
many  grateful  and  complimentary  letters  that  their  faces 
are  constantly  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  they  seem  to  be 
walking  on  air  instead  of  performing  a  wearisome  duty. 
When  criticisms  are  made  they  are  offered  with  such  cour¬ 
tesy  and  consideration  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  thankful 
for  them.  So,  when  streams  of  appreciation  and  kindness 
flow  in  continually  upon  the  superintendent  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  what  under  some  circumstances  would  be  dreary 
routine  becomes  delightful  service. 

Did  time  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
work  in  the  direction  of  high-school  extension  which  has 
been  successfully  carried  on  by  the  head  master  of  the  high 
school.  Courses  of  lectures  and  lessons  in  literature,  astron¬ 
omy,  French,  history,  history  of  art,  and  popular  science  have 
been  provided  during  the  past  four  years  and  have  met  with 
the  heartiest  approval  from  all  classes.  Just  now  a  course 
of  lectures  on  economics  is  being  given,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  provided  for  by  a  distinguished  citizen.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  name  of  the 
society  or  the  particular  methods  just  described.  It  is  the 
idea  that  must  be  emphasized.  Every  community  has  its 
own  ‘  peculiar  conditions  requiring  special  adaptations  of 
means  to  end. 

Although  this  paper  is  somewhat  disconnected,  it  requires 
but  little  summing  up.  I  am  pleading  for  co-operation  in 
community  life,  and  this  word  expresses  the  one  thought  I 
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desire  to  impress.  President  Eliot,  at  the  close  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  president  of  Harvard  University,  when  asked 
what  had  been  his  leading  aim,  replied,  “To  secure  co-opera¬ 
tion.”  There  is  no  word  in  our  language  more  highly 
charged  with  what  is  vital  to  human  destiny,  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  pleaded  for  it.  The  warp  and  woof  of  what  we  call 
modern  civilization  is  made  up  of  co-operation.  We  want 
far  more  of  industrial  co-operation,  of  religious  co-operation, 
and  of  educational  co-operation.  The  mission  of  the  public 
school  is  closely  related  to  all  forms  of  social  work.  The 
methods  found  most  successful  in  dealing  with  the  defect¬ 
ive,  the  vicious,  and  the  neglected  classes  are  such  as  have 
been  tried  advantageously  in  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  methods,  aims,  and  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
social  reformer  are  essential  to  the  life  of  every  good  school. 
Hence  it  is  readily  seen  that  school  supervision  has  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  grade  classes,  prepare  courses  of 
study,  and  see  that  principles  of  teaching  are  carried  out. 
Teachers  must  become  conscious  of  the  commanding  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  school  as  a  social  factor  influencing  every  form 
of  human  endeavor,  reflecting  its  spirit  and  aims  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  and,  in  turn,  drawing  inspira¬ 
tion  and  help  from  every  department  of  the  world’s  activity. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Brookune,  Mass. 


IV 


ARITHMETIC  IN  RURAL  AND  VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  the  application  in  an 
unpretending  way  of  some  of  the  methods  of  child-study  to 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  present 
status  of  arithmetic  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  The 
normal  schools  of  the  country  draw  very  largely  from  these 
sources,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
maturity  and  experience  of  the  students,  the  field  of  inquiry 
was  taken  in  these  institutions.  Several  thousand  blanks 
were  distributed  among  a  considerable  number  of  normal 
schools,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  various  princi¬ 
pals  some  four  thousand  were  filled  out,  representing  nine¬ 
teen  institutions  scattered  from  New  England  to  California. 
There  were  sixty-two  questions  in  each  blank,  so  that  the 
replies  aggregated  somewhere  near  a  quarter  of  a  million; 
a  number  so  large  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  at  a  complete 
classification.  This  impossibility  to  classify  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  an  enormous  task  to  summarize 
even  a  few,'  but  the  interest  lies  largely  (i)  in  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  answers  to  certain  classes  of  questions,  thus  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  ^tudy  of  causes,  and  (2)  in  the  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  local  influences. 

Since  the  reliability  of  the  replies  and  the  general  value  of 
the  opinions  expressed  depend  largely  on  the  maturity  and 
experience  of  those  who  contribute,  it  should  be  premised 
that  the  average  age  of  the  3000  women  was  19.8  years  and 
of  the  1000  men  20.7  years. 

Not  only  are  normal  students  more  mature  in  years  than 

'  For  assistance  in  this  arduous  labor  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  certain  of  his  professional  students,  and  especially  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newell  Fairchild,  one  of  his  assistants. 
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is  generally  supposed,  but  they  are  more  mature  in  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  While  comparatively  few  go  into  the  rural 
schools  after  graduation,  very  many  teach  in  these  schools 
during  .their  course,  serving  one  year  to  get  the  means  to 
carry  on  normal  work  the  next.  In  general,  43  per  cent,  of 
those  reporting  had  taught  mathematics  of  some  kind  for  a 
period  averaging  2.25  years  each.  Numerous  others  had 
taught  in  high  schools  without  teaching  mathematics,  so 
that  probably  50  per  cent,  or  more  had  had  some  professional 
experience. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  thesis  to  defend.  The  object  has 
been  merely  the  securing  of  data  from  which  all  may  draw 
such  conclusions  as  seem  legitimate.  Much  of  the  work  may 
seem  to  contribute  little  to  the  stock  of  positive  knowledge, 
but  it  is  of  value  even  to  know  what  lines  of  inquiry  are  un¬ 
productive,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  are 
“  teachers  of  teachers,”  some  of  the  replies  may  be  at  least 
suggestive. 

In  the  first  place  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  if  a  taste 
for  the  subject  was  to  any  considerable  extent  a  gauge  of 
success.  This  being  a  priori  probable,  it  was  then  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  students  toward  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  causes  for,  or  at  least  some  conditions  of 
mind  accompanying  this  attitude.  It  was  found  that  43 
per  cent,  claim  the  power  to  readily  solve  new  problems  in 
algebra,  and  that  of  these  83  per  cent,  like  mathematics,  while 
of  the  26  per  cent.*  who  claim  not  to  have  this  power  only  54 
per  cent,  like  the  subject.  Of  the  geometry  students  22  per 
cent,  claim  that  they  readily  prove  new  propositions  in  that 
branch,  82  per  cent,  of  these  liking  mathematics;  28  per 
cent,  cannot  readily  attack  new  propositions,  and  of  these 
only  62  per  cent,  like  the  subject.  The  relation  between 
success  in  mathematics  and  a  taste  for  the  science  is,  there¬ 
fore,  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

•  In  all  cases  there  were  numerous  indefinite  answers  ;  in  this  case  31  per  cent. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  no  case  is  the  100  per  cent,  fully  reached. 
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Further  inquiry  into  the  question  of  taste  for  the  subject 
yielded  the  following  results:  70  per  cent,  state  positively  that 
they  like  mathematics,  22  per  cent,  that  they  dislike  it,  the 
other  8  per  cent,  answering  indefinitely.  As  would  naturally 
be  expected,  however,  this  dislike  is  less  manifest  among 
those  who  have  taught  the  subject;  of  these,  76  per  cent, 
have  a  positive  liking  for  it,  only  16  per  cent,  claiming  an 
antagonistic  feeling. 

A  series  of  inquiries  was  then  made  to  ascertain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  of  the  causes  for  this  disposition.  It  was  found 
that  before  entering  upon  their  normal  training  53  per  cent, 
were  accustomed,  in  solving  problems,  to  depend  upon  rules’, 
the  solution  being  largely  mechanical,  while  31  per  cent, 
depended  chiefly  upon  analysis.  Of  those  who  trusted  to 
rules  66  per  cent,  liked  mathematics  and  27  per  cent,  disliked 
it,  while  of  those  who  did  not  depend  on  this  mechanism  77 
per  cent,  liked  the  subject  and  only  16  per  cent,  did  not.  The 
number  depending  on  rules  naturally  diminished  to  a  great 
extent  after  entering  the  normal  schools,  becoming  only  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  71  per  cent,  trusting  to  some  form  of 
analysis. 

Inquiry  was  then  made  as  to  whether  a  taste  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  accompanies  the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  somewhat 
elaborate  calculations.  Fifty-nine  per  cent,  claim  the  power 
of  carrying  fairly  long  calculations  in  the  mind,  and  of  these 
78  per  cent,  like  and  15  per  cent,  dislike  the  subject.  Of 
those  who  say  they  have  not  this  power,  only  57  per  cent, 
like  the  subject,  while  37  per  cent,  dislike  it.  Similar  results 
appeared  when  students  of  geometry  were  interrogated  as 
to  their  power  to  readily  construct  and  hold  in  mind  geo¬ 
metric  figures.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  claim  to  have  this 
power,  13  per  cent,  saying  that  they  do  not  possess  it,  and 
half  of  the  total  number  answering  indefinitely.  Of  those 
who  claim  the  power,  however,  75  per  cent,  like  geometry, 
17  per  cent,  disliking  it;  of  those  who  assert  that  they  do 
not  possess  the  power,  only  60  per  cent  have  a  taste  for  the 
subject  while  32  per  cent,  are  antagonistic  to  it. 
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The  relation  of  memory  to  success  in  mathematics  was 
then  considered.  The  absence  of  any  definite  standard  of 
measurement  in  this  as  in  other  questions  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  uncertain  replies.  Forty-seven  per  cent.,  how¬ 
ever,  claimed  good  memories,  while  22  per  cent,  asserted 
that  they  were  not  thus  favored.  Of  the  first  class  only 
67  per  cent,  like  mathematics,  while  25  per  cent,  confess  a 
dislike  toward  the  science.  Of  the  second  class,  73  per  cent, 
like  and  19  per  cent,  dislike  the  subject.  In  particular,  of 
the  14  per  cent,  who  find  it  necessary  to  memorize  their 
proofs  in  geometry  only  61  per  cent,  like  mathematics, 
while  of  the  43  per  cent,  who  do  not  have  this  misfortune  73 
per  cent,  like  the  science.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  to  whether  a  good  memory  for  formulae  tempts  the 
possessor  to  memorize  rules,  proofs,  and  analyses,  thus  lead¬ 
ing  the  student  from  the  very  goal  which  mathematics  seeks. 

Along  the  same  line  goes  the  inquiry  as  to  the  power  to 
readily  classify  (group) — for  example,  to  notice  the  likeness 
of  persons,  figures,  formulae,  etc.  Some  68  per  cent,  claim 
this  power,  70  per  cent,  of  these  liking  mathematics;  while, 
of  the  13  per  cent,  who  assert  that  they  recognize  no  such 
power  in  themselves,  74  per  cent,  like  the  subject.  The 
difference  is  slight,  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  on  memory. 

Rapidity  of  thought  and  speech  do  not  seem  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  in  this  field.  Twenty-nine  per  cent,  claim 
this  rapidity,  and  of  these  67  per  cent,  like  mathematics, 
while  42  per  cent,  say  that  they  are  slow  in  thought  and 
speech,  and  of  these  72  per  cent,  like  the  subject.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  great,  but  it  suggests  that  the  more  patient  stu¬ 
dent  is  the  one  who  succeeds  in  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  quickly  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  accompanies  success  in  the  subject.  Forty-seven  per 
cent,  have  this  ability,  72  per  cent,  of  this  class  liking  and  21 
per  cent,  disliking  the  science;  20  per  cent,  are  slow  in 
focusing  the  attention,  and  of  these  only  67  per  cent,  like  the 
subject,  while  25  per  cent,  dislike  it. 
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A  question  which  is  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  the 
reform  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  one  relating  to  the 
taste  of  students  for  the  various  branches  of  elementary 
mathematics.  Of  those  who  have  studied  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  nearly  two-thirds  express  a  decided 
preference  for  some  one  over  the  others.  Nine  per  cent,  like 
arithmetic  best,  30  per  cent,  algebra,  24  per  cent,  geometry. 
Of  those  liking  geometry  best,  a  greater  proportion  like 
mathematics  than  of  those  expressing  a  preference  for  either 
of  the  other  branches.  The  cause  of  this  taste  for  one  branch 
over  the  others  might  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  ease  of  the  subjects.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Liked  best  by  Found  easiest  by 

Arithmetic . 9  per  cent.  18  per  cent. 

Algebra,  . 30  per  cent.  29  per  cent. 

Geometry . 24  per  cent.  17  per  cent. 

Thus,  while  geometry  is  more  difficult  than  arithmetic,  it  is 
liked  by  nearly  three  times  as  many  students. 

This  statement  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  subjects  sug¬ 
gests  the  question  of  cause.  Of  the  two-thirds  who  gave 
definite  replies,  35  per  cent,  felt  that  their  preference  was 
due  to  a  natural  bent  of  mind,  27  per  cent,  attributing  it  to 
superior  teachers  in  the  respective  lines. 

The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  students  think  of 
number  was,  of  course,  suggested  by  Galton’s  investigations. 
Twenty-six  per  cent,  say  that  in  performing  operations  they 
pronounce  the^  numbers  to  themselves,  33  per  cent,  visualize 
the  numbers,  12  per  cent,  imagine  themselves  writing  them. 
Only  20  out  of  the  4000  claim  to  have  a  color  image,  while 
especially  curious  forms  are  mentioned  by  only  8.  None  of 
these  peculiarities  materially  affect  the  general  average  of 
taste  for  mathematics. 

As  to  their  early  instruction,  many  confessed  to  have 
forgotten  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic.  Seventy-five  per 
cent.,  however,  believed  that  they  were  first  taught  to  count 
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by  merely  learning  the  names,  one,  two,  etc.,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  objects  in  hand.  Since  these  replies  chiefly  relate 
to  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  statements  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  taste  for  mathematics  proved  to  be  substantially  the 
same  for  one  class  as  for  the  other. 

The  question  of  taste  for  the  various  branches  of  learning 
was  then  considered.  Students  were  asked  which  of  these 
four  branches  they  liked  best,  and  with  the  following  results 


in  per  cent.: 

Languages 

Natural  Science 

Ifathematics 

History 

Women, 

.  .  21 

II 

29 

>9 

Men,  . 

10 

21 

30 

21 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
this  taste;  one-third  of  the  women,  however,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  men,  gave  indefinite  replies.  Of  the  men  whose  an¬ 
swers  could  be  classified  into  two  groups  —  viz.,  those 
attributing  their  taste  to  natural  bent  of  mind,  and  those 


attributing  them  to 

good 

teachers — the 

replies 

were 

follows: 

Languages 

Natural  Science 

Mathematics 

History 

Natural  bent,  .  ■  . 

3 

6 

9 

7 

Good  teachers, 

I 

I 

4 

2 

The  women  replied : 

Natural  bent,  . 

6 

3 

9 

6 

Good  teachers. 

3 

2 

3 

3 

The  taste  for  mathematics  undergoes  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  as  the  student  passes  from  arithmetic,  as  taught 
in  our  rural  and  village  schools,  to  the  study  of  algebra. 
Half  of  those  reporting  said  that  their  tastes  had  changed 
materially  after  studying  algebra.  Of  these,  88  per  cent, 
of  the  women  and  92  per  cent,  of  the  men  say  that  this 
change  had  been  toward  liking  mathematics. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  the  early  steps  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  following  question  was  asked:  “As  you  recall 
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your  early  instruction  in  arithmetic,  what  seems  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  you  experienced  in  learning  the  subject?  ” 
The  replies  were  not  very  satisfactory,  only  6o  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  women  recalling  their  diffi¬ 
culties  sufficiently  to  state  them.  Of  these,  29  per  cent. 
^  of  the  men  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  women  state  that  their 
greatest  troubles  were  with  the  fundamental  operations: 
18  per  cent,  of  each  with  fractions,  about  14  per  cent,  of 
each  with  learning  rules,  and  an  equal  number  with  formal 
analyses. 

The  question  was  then  asked:  “  What  seems  to  you  the 
most  objectionable  way  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  to 
you?  ”  This  was  answered  by  about  70  per  cent.,  of  whom 
one-third  were  emphatic  in  their  objection  to  the  memo¬ 
rizing  of  arbitrary  rules;  about  a  fourth  claimed  that  the  work 
lost  interest  because  it  was  made  too  abstract;  12  per  cent, 
attributed  the  difficulty  to  the  want  of  analysis,  of  the  use  of 
their  logical  powers;  and  about  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent, 
were  found  for  each  of  the  following  causes:  The  subject 
was  not  made  to  seem  practical;  pupils  were  confined  too 
closely  to  the  book  and  worked  too  exclusively  for  answers; 
the  teacher  failed  to  clearly  develop  the  new  subjects;  a  lack 
of  thoroughness,  and  poor  teachers.  Without  specifying 
other  replies  to  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  those  already 
noted  are  closely  related.  The  ill-understood  rule,  the  lack 
of  practical  application,  the  want  of  analysis  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  drill — the  working  merely  for  the  answer — all  this 
is  so  foreign  to  good  work  that  the  entire  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  removable  by  the  easy  efforts  of  a  well-trained 
and  earnest  teacher.  Only  14  men  and  45  women  out  of 
the  whole  4000  thought  that  too  much  work  was  required, 
although  many  joined  in  the  general  demand  for  a  change 
in  some  of  the  subject-matter. 

The  preceding  question  naturally  suggested  the  following: 
“  What  do  you  recall  as  the  greatest  excellence  in  your 
instruction  by  your  best  teacher  of  mathematics  before 
entering  the  school  which  you  now  attend?  ”  Of  the  70 
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per  cent,  who  replied,  the  more  definite  answers  are  as  fol- 


lows,  in  per  cents.: 

Women 

Men 

Good  analysis, . 

25 

27 

Clear  explanation  and  development,  . 

17 

>5 

Thoroughness, . 

•  17 

13 

Practical,  original,  .'  . 

.  .  10 

14 

The  replies  are  not  exact  enough  to  be  of  great  value,  the 
others  being  along  similar  lines,  and  including  patience, 
enthusiasm,  accuracy,  continued  reviews,  etc. 

The  question  was  finally  asked  of  those  who  had  taught 
the  subject,  as  to  (i)  their  greatest  difficulty,  and  (2)  the 
greatest  need  for  reform  in  the  work.  Forty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  women  and  46  per  cent,  of  the  men  found  their  great¬ 
est  difficulty  with  getting  a  clear  analysis,  and  hence  possi¬ 
bly  with  clearly  understanding  the  subject  themselves;  some 
10  per  cent,  had  trouble  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  equal  number  were  not  successful  in  making 
the  work  practical. 

In  the  way  of  reforms,  some  30  per  cent,  of  those  w’ho 
replied  claim  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  clearer 
analysis;  26  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  18  per  cent,  of  the 
women  lay  stress  on  making  the  subject  more  practical; 
some  12  per  cent,  feel  that  the  work  is  made  too  abstract, 
while  10  per  cent,  demand  more  drill  in  teaching. 

Thus,  while  the  inquiry  reveals  little  that  is  new,  it  may 
serve  to  emphasize  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  leading 
normal  schools  and  colleges  for  much  more  extended 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  their  graduates,  and  for  a  broader 
view  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 


There  is  a  rough  and  ready  way,  in  current  pedagogical 
writing,  of  discriminating  between  the  consideration  of 
the  curriculum  or  subject-matter  of  instruction  c^nd  the 
method.  The  former  is  taken  to  be  objective  in  character, 
deterrnined  by  social  and  logical  considerations  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  individual.  It  is 
supposed  that  we  can  discuss  and  define  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  language,  etc.,  as  studies  of  the  school  course,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  principles  which  flow  from  the 
psychology  of  the  individual.  The  standpoint  of  method  is 
taken  when  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  adaptation  of  this 
objective  given  material  to  the  processes,  interests,  and 
powers  of  the  individual.  The  study  is  there  ready-made; 
method  inquires  how  the  facts  and  truths  supplied  may  be 
most  easily  and  fruitfully  assimilated  by  the  pupil. 

Taken  as  a  convenient  working  distinction,  no  great 
harm  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  parceling  out  of  the  two 
phases  of  instruction.  When  pressed,  however,  into  a  rigid 
principle,  and  made  the  basis  for  further  inferences,  or  when 
regarded  as  a  criterion  by  reference  to  which  other  educa¬ 
tional  questions  may  be  decided,  the  view  is  open  to  grave 
objections. 

On  the  philosophic  side  it  sets  up  a  dualism  which,  to  my 
own  mind,  is  indefensible ;  and  which,  from  any  point  of  view, 
is  questionable.  Moreover,  many  of  the  writers  who  hold 
this  distinction  on  the  practical  or  pedagogical  side  would 
certainly  be  the  last  to  admit  it  if  it  were  presented  to  them 
as  a  philosophic  matter.  This  dualism  is  one  between  mental 
operation  on  one  side,  and  intellectual  content  on  the  other 
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— between  mind  and  the  material  with  which  it  operates; 
or,  more  technically,  between  subject  and  object  in  experi- 
mce.  The  philosophic  presupposition  is  that  there  is  some¬ 
how  a  gap  or  chasm  between  the  workings  of  the  mind  and 
the  subject-matter  upon  which  it  works.  In  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  subject-matter  may  be  selected,  defined, 
and  arranged  without  any  reference  to  psychological  con¬ 
sideration  (that  is,  apart  from  the  nature  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  individual),  it  is  assumed  that  the  facts  and 
principles  exist  in  an  independent  and  external  way,  with¬ 
out  organic  relation '  to  the  methods  and  functions  of 
mind.  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  refuse  to  accept  this 
doctrine  as  good  philosophy  can  possibly  be  content  with 
the  same  doctrine  when  it  presents  itself  in  an  educational 
garb. 

This  dualism  reduces  the  psychological  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  an  empty  gymnastic.  It  makes  it  a  mere  formal 
training  of  certain  distinct  powers  called  perception,  mem¬ 
ory,  judgment,  which  are  assumed  to  exist  and  operate  by 
themselves,  without  organic  reference  to  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
view  taken  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  regarding  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  the 
psychological  basis  in  fixing  educational  values  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  dualism  under  discussion.  If  the 
subject-matter  exists  by  itself  on  one  side,  then  the  mental 
processes  have  a  like  isolation  on  the  other.  The  only  way 
successfully  to  question  this  condemnation  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  standpoint  is  to  deny  that  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  such  separation  between  the  subject-matter  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  mental  operations  involved  in  dealing  with  it. 

The  doctrine,  if  logically  carried  out  in  practice,  is  even 
less  attractive  than  upon  the  strictly  theoretical  side.  The 
material,  the  stuff  to  be  learned,  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
inevitably  something  external,  and  therefore  indifferent. 
There  can  be  no  native  and  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  mind 
toward  it,  nqg^n  it  have  any  essential  quality  which  stimu- 
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lates  and  calls  out  the  mental  powers.  No  wonder  the  up¬ 
holders  of  this  distinction  are  inclined  to  question  the  value 
of  interest  in  instruction,  and  to  throw  all  the  emphasis  upon 
the  dead  lift  of  effort.  The  externality  of  the  material 
makes  it  more  or  less  repulsive  to  the  mind.  The  pupil,  if 
left  to  himself,  would,  upon  this  assumption,  necessarily 
engage  himself  upon  something  else.  It  requires  a  sheer 
effort  of  will  power  to  carry  the  mind  over  from  its  own 
intrinsic  workings  and  interests  to  this  outside  stuff. 

On  the  othp  side,  the  mental  operation  being  assumed 
to  go  on  without  any  intrinsic  connection  with  the  material, 
the  question  of  method  is  degraded  to  a  very  low  plane.  Of 
necessity  it  is  concerned  simply  with  the  various  devices 
which  have  been  found  empirically  useful,  or  which  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  individual  teacher  may  invent.  There  is 
nothing  fundamental  or  philosophical  which  may  be  used 
as  a  standard  in  deciding  points  in  method.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  discovering  the  temporary  expedients  and 
tricks  which  will  reduce  the  natural  friction  between  the 
mind  and  the  external  material.  No  wonder,  once  more, 
that  those  who  hold  even  unconsciously  to  this  dualism 
(when  they  do  not  find  the  theory  of  effort  to  work  practi¬ 
cally)  seek  an  ally  in  the  doctrine  of  interest  interpreted  to 
mean  the  amusing,  and  hold  that  the  actual  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  how  to  make  studies  which  have  no  intrinsic  interest 
interesting — how,  that  is,  to  clothe  them  with  factitious 
attraction,  so  that  the  mind  may  swallow  the  repulsive  dose 
unaware. 

The  fact  that  this  dualistic  assumption  gives  material  on 
one  hand  such  an  external  and  indifferent  character,  while 
on  the  other  it  makes  method  trivial  and  arbitrary,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  reason  for  questioning  it.  I  propose,  accordingly, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  examine  this  presupposition,  with 
a  view  to  showing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  psychological 
considerations  (those  which  have  to  deal  with  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  powers  of  the  individual)  enter  not  only  into 
the  discussion  of  method,  but  also  into  that  of  subject- 
matter. 
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The  general  tone  of  Dr.  Harris’s  criticism  of  my  mono¬ 
graph  on  Interest  as  related  to  will  is  so  friendly  and 
appreciative  that  it  would  be  hypercritical  and  controver¬ 
sial  for  me  to  carry  on  the  discussion  longer  without  rais¬ 
ing  some  deeper  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
existing  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  not  only  the  place 
of  interest  in  education,  but  the  meaning  and  worth  of  cor¬ 
relation,  is  due  to  failure  to  raise  the  more  fundamental 
question  which  I  have  just  proposed;  and  that  the  thing 
needed  in  the  present  state  of  discussion  is,  as  it  were,  to 
flank  these  two  questions  by  making  articulate  the  silent 
presupposition  which  has  been  so  largely  taken  for  granted. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  a  study  in  the  curriculum? 
What  does  it  stand  for?  What  fixes  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  school  work?  What  furnishes  it  its  end? 
What  gives  it  its  limitations?  By  what  standard  do  we 
measure  its  value?  The  ordinar}^  school-teacher  is  not,  of 
course,  called  upon  to  raise  such  questions.  He  has  certain 
subjects  given  to  him.  The  curriculum  is,  as  we  say,  laid 
out,  and  the  individual  teacher  has  to  do  the  best  he  can 
with  the  studies  as  he  finds  them.  But  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  theoretically  with  the  nature  of  education,  or  those 
who  have  to  do  practically  with  the  organization  of  the 
course  of  study — those  who  “  lay  out  ”  the  course — cannot 
afford  to  ignore  these  questions. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  philosophic  answer  which  has  as 
yet  been  given  to  these  questions  in  America  is  that  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  deservedly  famous  St.  Louis  reports, 
and  more  recently  formulated  by  him  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  which  he 
has  written  opposing  the  Herbartian  conception  of  aorrela- 
tion.  In  substance,  we  are  told  that  a  study  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  up  and  arranging  of  the  facts  and  principles  relating  to 
some  typical  aspect  of  social  life,  or  which  afford  a  funda¬ 
mental  tool  in  maintaining  that  social  life;  that  the  standard 
for  selecting  and  placing  a  study  is  the  worth  which  it  has  in 
adapting  the  pupil  to  the  needs  of  the  civilization  into  which 
he  is  bom. 
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I  do  not  question  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  on  the 
positive  side.  The  objectionable  point  is  the  negative  infer¬ 
ence  that  this  social  determination  is  exclusive  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  one.  The  social  definition  is  necessary,  but  is  the 
psychological  one  less  pressing?  Supposing  we  ask,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  hoxo  a  given  study  plays  the  part  assigned  to  it  in 
social  life?  What  is  it  that  gives  it  its  function?  How  does 
the  study  operate  in  performing  this  function?  Suppose  we 
say  not  simply  that  geography  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
occupy  a  certain  important  position  in  interpreting  to  the 
child  the  structure  and  processes  of  the  civilization  into 
which  he  is  bom;  suppose  that,  in  addition,  we  want  to 
know  how  geography  performs  this  task.  What  it  is  that 
intrinsically  adapts  it  to  this  and  gives  it  a  claim  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  no  other  study  or  group  of  studies  can  well 
perform?  Can  we  answer  this  question  without  entering 
into  the  psychological  domain?  Are  we  not  inquiring,  in 
effect,  what  geography  is  on  the  psychological  side — what 
it  is,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  mode  or  form  of  experience?  ^ 

Moreover,  we  must  ask  how  the  given  study  manages’ to 
do  the  work  given  it  before  we  can  get  any  basis  upon  which 
to  select  the  material  of  instruction  in  general;  and  much 
more  before  we  can  select  the  material  for  pupils  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  or  of  a  certain  social  environment.  We  must  take 
into  account  the  distinction  between  a  study  as  a  logical 
whole  and  the  same  study  considered  as  a  psychological 
whole.  From  the  logical  standpoint,  the  study  is  the  body 
or  system  of  facts  which  are  regarded  as  valid,  and 
which  are  h'eld  together  by  certain  internal  principles  of 
relation  and  explanation.  The  logical  standpoint  assumes 

'  I  note  that  many  critics  have  objected  to  the  title  of  the  book.  The  Psychology 
of  number,  on  the  ground  that,  as  one  objector  put  it,  Psychology  is  the  science 
of  mind,  and  hence  this  title  virtually  reads,  ‘  The  science  of  the  mirid  of  number,’ 
which  is  absurd.”  Do  these  critics  mean  that  quantity,  number,  etc.,  are  not 
modes  of  experience  ?  That  they  are  not  specific  intellectual  attitudes  and  oper¬ 
ations?  Do  they  deny  that  from  the  educational,  as  distinct  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  the  consideration  of  number  as  a  mode  of  experience,  as  a  mental  atti¬ 
tude  and  process  of  functioning,  is  more  important  than  the  definition  of  number 
from  a  purely  objective  standpoint. 
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the  facts  to  be  already  discovered,  already  sorted  out,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  systematized.  It  deals  with  the  subject-matter 
upon  the  objective  standpoint.  Its  only  concern  is  whether 
the  facts  are  really  facts,  and  whether  the  theories  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  interpretation  used  will  hold  water.  From 
the  psychological  standpoint,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
study  as  a  mode  or  form  of  living  individual  experience. 
Geography  is  not  only  a  set  of  facts  and  principles,  which 
may  be  classified  and  discussed  by  themselves;  it  is  also  a 
way  in  which  some  actual  individual  feels  and  thinks  the 
world.  It  must  be  the  latter  before  it  can  be  the  former. 
It  becomes  the  former  only  as  the  culmination  or  completed 
outgrowth  of  the  latter.  Only  when  the  individual  has 
passed  through  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  which  he 
vitally  realizes  on  his  own  account,  is  he  prepared  to  take 
the  objective  and  logical  point  of  view,  capable  of  standing 
off  and  analyzing  the  facts  and  principles  involved. 

Now,  the  primary  point  of  concern  in  education  is  beyond 
question  with  the  subject  as  a  special  mode  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  than  with  the  subject  as  a  body  of  wrought- 
out  facts  and  scientifically  tested  principles.  To  the  child, 
simply  because  he  is  a  child,  geography  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  what  it  is  to  the  one  who  writes  the  scientific  treatise 
on  geography.  The  latter  has  had  exactly  the  experience  which 
it  is  the  problem  of  instruction  to  induce  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
To  identify  geography  as  it  is  to  the  pupil  of  seven 
or  fifteen  with  geography  as  it  is  to  Humboldt  or  Ritter 
is  a  flagrant  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
With  the  child,  instruction  must  take  the  standpoint  not  of 
the  accomplished  results,  but  of  the  crude  beginnings.  We 
must  discover  what  there  is  lying  within  the  child’s  present 
sphere  of  experience  (or  within  the  scope  of  experiences 
which  he  can  easily  get)  which  deserves  to  be  called  geo¬ 
graphical.  It  is  not  the  question  of  how  to  teach  the  child 
geography,  but  first  of  all  the  question  what  geography  is 
for  the  child. 

There  is  no  fixed  body  of  facts  which,  in  itself,  is  eter- 
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nally  set  off  and  labeled  geography,  natural  history,  or 
physics.  Exactly  the  same  objective  reality  will  be  one  or 
other,  or  none  of  these  three,  according  to  the  interest  and 
intellectual  attitude  from  which  it  is  surveyed.  Take  a 
square  mile  of  territory,  for  example;  if  we  view  it  from 
one  interest,  we  may  have  trigonometry;  from  another 
standpoint  we  should  label  the  facts  regarding  it  botany; 
from  still  another,  geology;  from  another,  mineralogy; 
from  another,  geography;  from  still  another  standpoint  it 
would  become  historical  material.  There  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  fact,  as  an  objective  fact,  which  places  it  under  any 
one  head.  Only  as  we  ask  what  kind  of  an  experience  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  what  attitude  some  individual  is  actually  assum¬ 
ing,  what  purpose  or  end  some  individual  has  in  view,  do  we 
find  a  basis  for  selecting  and  arranging  the  facts  under  the 
label  of  any  particular  study. 

Even  in  the  most  logical  and  objective  consideration,  we 
do  not,  therefore,  really  escape  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view.  We  do  not  get  away  from  all  reference  to  the  per¬ 
son  having  an  experience,  and  from  the  point  of  how  and 
why  he  has  it.  We  are  simply  taking  the  psychology  of  the 
adult  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  one  who  has  already  gone  through 
a  certain  series  of  experiences),  of  one  who  has,  therefore, 
a  certain  background  and  course  of  growth,  and  substituting 
the  mature  and  developed  interest  of  such  a  person  for  the 
crude  and  more  or  less  blind  tendency  which  the  child  has. 
If  we  act  upon  this  distinction  in  our  educational  work,  it 
means  that  we  substitute  the  adult’s  consciousness  for  the 
child’s  consciousness. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  first  question  regarding  any 
subject  of  study  is  the  psychological  one.  What  is  that 
study,  considered  as  a  form  of  living,  immediate,  personal 
experience?  What  is  the  interest  in  that  experience? 
What  is  the  motive  or  stimulus  to  it?  How  does  it 
act  and  react  with  reference  to  other  forms  of  experience? 
How  does  it  gradually  differentiate  itself  from  others? 
And  how  does  it  function  so  as  to  give  them  addi- 
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tional  definiteness  and  richness  of  meaning?  We  must  ask 
these  questions  not  only  with  reference  to  the  child  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  with  reference  to  the  specific  child — the  child  of  a 
certain  age,  of  a  certain  degree  of  attainment,  and  of  specific 
home  and  neighborhood  contacts. 

Until  we  ask  such  questions  the  consideration  of  the 
school  curriculum  is  arbitrary  and  partial,  because  we 
have  not  the  ultimate  criterion  for  decision  before  us. 
The  problem  is  not  simply  what  facts  a  child  is  capable  of 
grasping  or  what  facts  can  be  made  interesting  to  him,  but 
what  experience  does  he  himself  have  in  a  given  direction. 
The  subject  must  be  differentiated  out  of  that  experience 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws.  Unless  we  know  what 
these  laws  are,  what  are  the  intrinsic  stimuli,  modes  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  functions  of  a  certain  form  of  experience,  we  are 
practically  helpless  in  dealing  with  it.  We  may  follow 
routine,  or  we  may  follow  abstract  logical  consideration,  but 
we  have  no  decisive  educational  criterion.  It  is  the  problem 
of  psychology  to  answer  these  questions;  and  when  we  get 
them  answered,  we  shall  know  how  to  clarify,  build  up,  and 
put  in  order  the  .content  of  experience,  so  that  in  time  it 
will  grow  to  include  the  systematic  body  of  facts  which  the 
adult’s  consciousness  already  possesses. 

This  is  a  distinctly  practical  question — a  question  which 
concerns  the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  not  simply 
the  professorial  chair.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the 
crying  evil  in  instruction  to-day  is  that  the  subject-matter  of 
the  curriculum,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  various  stages,  is 
selected  and  determined  on  the  objective  or  logical  basis  in¬ 
stead  of  upon  the  psychological.  The  humble  pedagogue 
stands  with  his  mouth  and  his  hands  wide  open,  waiting  to 
receive  from  the  abstract  scientific  writers  the  complete  sys¬ 
tem  which  the  latter,  after  centuries  of  experience  and  toil¬ 
some  reflection,  have  elaborated.  Receiving  in  this  trustful 
way  the  ready-made  “  subject,”  he  proceeds  to  hand  it  over  in 
an  equally  ready-made  way  to  the  pupil.  The  intervening 
medium  of  communication  is  simply  certain  external  attach- 
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ments  in  the  way  of  devices  and  tricks  called  “  method,’*  and 
certain  sugar-coatings  in  the  way  of  extrinsic  inducements 
termed  “  arousing  of  interest.” 

All  this  procedure  overlooks  the  point  that  the  first  peda¬ 
gogical  question  is,  How,  out  of  the  crude  native  experience 
which  the  child  already  has,  the  complete  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  adult  consciousness  is  gradually  and 
systematically  worked  out.  The  first  question  is.  How 
experience  grows;  not.  What  experience  the  adult  has 
succeeded  in  getting  together  during  his  development  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  The  scientific  writer,  having  a  back¬ 
ground  of  original  experience,  and  having  passed  through 
the  whole  period  of  growth,  may  safely  assume  them  and  not 
get  lost;  the  subject-matter  standing  to  him  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  relation.  But  when  this  adult  material  is 
handed  over  ready-made  to  the  child,  the  perspective  is 
ignored,  the  subject  is  forced  into  false  and  arbitrary  rela¬ 
tions,  the  intrinsic  interest  is  not  appealed  to,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  the  child  already  has,  which  might  be  made 
a  vital  instrument  of  learning,  is  left  unutilized  and  to 
degenerate. 

The  genuine  course  of  procedure  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

We  have  first  to  fix  attention  upon  the  child  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  experience  is  appropriate  to  him  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  period  selected;  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  special  feature  of  the  child’s  experience  at  this 
time;  and  why  it  is  that  his  experience  takes  this  form  rather 
than  another.  This  means  that  we  observe  in  detail  what 
experiences  have  most  meaning  and  value  to  him,  and  what 
attitude  he  assumes  toward  them.  We  search  for  the  point, 
or  focus,  of  interest  in  these  experiences.  We  ask  where 
they  get  their  hold  upon  him  and  how  they  make  their 
appeal  to  him.  We  endeavor  by  observation  and  reflection 
to  see  what  tastes  and  powers  of  the  child  are  active  in  secur¬ 
ing  these  experiences.  We  ask  what  habits  are  being 
formed;  what  ends  and  aims  are  being  proposed.  We 
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inquire  what  the  stimuli  are  and  what  responses  the  child  is 
making.  We  ask  what  impulses  are  struggling  for  expres¬ 
sion;  in  what  characteristic  ways  they  find  an  outlet;  and 
what  results  inure  to  the  child  through  their  manifestation. 

All  this  is  a  psychological  inquiry.  It  may  be  summed  up, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  word,  under  the  head  of 
“  interest.”  Our  study  is  to  find  out  what  the  actual 
interests  of  the  child  are;  or,  stated  on  the  objective  side, 
what  it  is  in  the  world  of  objects  and  persons  that  attracts 
and  holds  the  child’s  attention,  and  that  constitutes  for  him 
the  significance  and  worth  of  his  life.  This  does  not  mean 
that  these  interests,  when  discovered,  give  the  ultimate 
standard  for  school  work,  or  that  they  have  any  final  regu¬ 
lative  value.  It  means  that  the  final  standard  cannot  be 
discovered  or  used  until  this  preliminary  inquiry  is  gone 
through  with.  Only  by  asking  and  answering  such  ques¬ 
tions  do  we  find  out  where  the  child  really  is;  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing;  what  he  can  do  to  the  greatest  advantage 
and  with  the  least  waste  of  tirqe  and  strength,  mental  and 
physical.  We  find  here  our  indicators  or  pointers  as  to  the 
range  of  facts  and 'ideas  legitimate  to  the  child.  While  we 
do  not  get  the  absolute  rule  for  the,  selection  of  subject- 
matter,  we  do  most  positively  get  the  key  to  such  selection. 
More  than  this,  we  here  have  revealed  to  us  the  resources 
and  allies  upon  which  the  teacher  may  count  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  These  native  existing  interests,  impulses,  and 
experiences  are  all  the  leverage  that  the  teacher  has  to  work 
with.  He  must  connect  with  them  or  fail  utterly.  Indeed, 
the  very  words  leverage  and  connection  suggest  a  more  ex¬ 
ternal  relation  than  actually  exists.  The  new  material  can¬ 
not  be  attached  to  these  experiences  or  hung  upon  them 
from  without,  but  must  be  differentiated  from  them  inter¬ 
nally.  The  child  will  never  realize  a  fact  or  possess  an  idea 
which  does  not  gjow  out  of  this  equipment  of  experiences 
and  interests  which  he  already  has.  The  problem  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  how  to  induce  this  growth. 

The  phenomena  of  interest,  then,  are  to  be  studied  as 
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symptoms.  Only  through  what  the  child  does  can  we  know 
what  he  is.  That  which  enables  us  to  translate  the  outward, 
doing  over  into  its  inner  meaning  is  the  ability  to  read  it  in 
terms  of  interest.  If  we  know  the  interest  the  child  has, 
we  know  not  simply  what  he  externally  does,  but  why  he 
does  it;  where  its  connection  with  his  own  being  can  be 
found.  Wherever  we  have  interest  we  have  signs  of  dawn¬ 
ing  power.  Wherever  we  have  phenomena  of  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest,  wherever  we  have  repulsion,  we  have  sure  tokens  that 
the  child  is  not  able  to  function  freely,  is  not  able  to  control 
and  direct  his  own  experience  as  he  would;  or,  if  I  may  use 
what  Dr.  Harris  calls  a  “  glib  and  technical  term,”  does  not 
“  express  himself  ”  easily  and  freely.  Once  more,  these  phe¬ 
nomena  of  interest  are  not  final.  They  do  not  say  to  the 
teacher:  We  are  your  final  end,  and  all  your  energies  are  to 
be  devoted  to  cultivating  us  just  as  we  are.  None  the  less, 
they  are  indices  and  instruments;  they  are  the  only  clews 
which  the  instructor  can  possibly  have  to  what  experiences 
are  such  really,  and  not  simply  in  name.  They  reveal  the 
general  standpoint  from  which  any  subject  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  the  child.  The  problem  of  the 
teacher  is  to  read  the  superficial  manifestations  over  into 
their  underlying  sources.  Even  ”  bad  ”  interests,  like  that 
of  destruction,  are  the  signs  of  some  inner  power  which  must 
be  discovered  and  utilized. 

In  the  second  place,  in  saying  that  these  psychical  phe¬ 
nomena  afford  opportunities,  give  clews,  and  furnish  lever¬ 
ages,  we  are  virtually  saying  that  they  set  problems.  They 
need  to  be  interpreted.  They  have  the  value  of  signs,  and, 
.like  all  signs,  must  be  interpreted  into  the  realities  for  which 
they  stand.  Now  it  is  the  province  of  the  subject-matter  on 
its  logical  and  objective  side  to  help  us  in  this  work  of  trans¬ 
lation.  We  see  the  meaning  of  the  beginning  through  read¬ 
ing  it  in  terms  of  its  outcome;  of  the  crude  in  terms  of  the 
mature.  We  see,  for  example,  what  the  first  babbling  in¬ 
stincts  and  impulses  mean  by  contemplating  the  articulate 
structure  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  social  communi- 
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cation,  of  logical  thought,  and  of  artistic  expression.  We 
see  what  the  interest  of  the  child  in  counting  and  measur¬ 
ing  represents,  by  viewing  the  developed  system  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry.  The  original  phenomena  are  prophecy. 
To  realize  the  full  scope  of  the  prophecy,  its  promise  and 
potency,  we  must  look  at  it  not  in  its  isolation,  but  in  its 
fulfillment. 

This  doctrine  is  misconceived  when  taken  to  mean  that 
these  accomplished  results  of  the  adult  experience  may  be 
made  a  substitute  for  the  child’s  experience,  or  may  be 
directly  inserted  into  his  consciousness  through  the  medium 
of  instruction,  or,  by  any  external  device  whatsoever,  grafted 
upon  him.  Their  value  is  not  that  of  furnishing  the  imme¬ 
diate  material  or  subject-matter  of  instruction,  any  more 
than  the  phenomena  of  interest  furnish  the  final  standards 
and  goals  of  instruction.  The  function  of  this  ordered  and 
arranged  experience  is  strictly  interpretative  or  mediatory. 
We  must  bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  appreciate,  to  place,  the 
value  of  the  child’s  interests  as  he  manifests  them. 

^  Thus  we  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  selection  and 
determination  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  to  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  process  of  learning.  This  involves  the  inter¬ 
action  of  two  points  of  view  just  considered.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other.  The  transitory 
and  more  or  less  superficial  phenomena  of  child  life  must  be 
viewed  through  their  full' fruitage.  The  objective  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  adult  consciousness  must  be  taken  out  of  their 
abstract  and  logical  quality  and  appreciated  as  living  ex- 
l>eriences  of  the  concrete  individual.  Then  we  may  see  what 
both  subject-matter  and  method  of  instruction  stand  for. 
The  subject-matter  is. the  present  experience . of  the  child, 
taken  in  the  light  of  what  it  may  lead  to.  The  method  is  the 
subject-matter  rendered  into  the  actual  life  experience  of 
some  individual.  The  final  problem  of  instruction  is  .thus 
the  reconstruction  of  the  individual’s  experience,  through  the 
medium  of  what  is  seen  to  be  involved  in  that  experience  as 
its  matured  outgrowth. 
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We  have  two  counterpart  errors:  one  is  the  appeal  to  the 
child’s  momentary  and  more  or  less  transitory  interest,  as  if  it 
were  final  and  complete,  instead  of  a  sign  of  nascent  power; 
as  if  it  were  an  end  instead  of  an  instrument;  as  if  it  furnished 
an  ideal  instead  of  setting  a  problem.  The  other  is  taking 
the  studies  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  regarding 
them  as  affording  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum.  As 
the  phenomena  of  interest  need  to  be  controlled  by  reference 
to  their  fullest  possibility,  so  the  scientific  content  of  the 
studies  needs  to  be  made  over  by  being  “  psychologized,” 
seen  as  what  some  concrete  individual  may  experience  in 
virtue  of  his  own  impulses,  interests,  and  powers.  It  is  the 
element  of  control  which  takes  us  out  of  the  region  of  arbi¬ 
trary  tricks  and  devices  into  the  domain  of  orderly  method. 
It  is  the  making  over  and  psychological  translation  of  the 
studies  which  renders  them  a  genuine  part  of  the  Lehrstoff 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  because  of  the  necessity  of  this  operation, 
the  transfiguring  of  the  dead  objective  facts  by  seeing  them 
as  thoughts  and  feelings  and  acts  of  some  individual,  that 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a  psychological  aspect 
to  the  curriculum. 

In  applying  this  to  the  actual  studies  which  make  up  the 
present  curriculum,  no  one  would  deny,  I  suppose,  that 
language,  literature,  history,  and  art,  being  manifestations  of 
human  nature,  cannot  be  understood  in  their  entirety,  nor 
yet  fully  utilized  in  the  work  of  instruction,  until  they  are 
regarded  as  such  manifestation.  But  we  must  go  a  point 
further,  and  recognize  that  in  education  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  language  that  has  been  spoken,  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  has  been  created,  the  history  that  has  been  lived, 
but  with  them  only  as  they  become  a  part  of  what  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reports,  expresses,  and  lives.  Even  in  the  sciences, 
where  we  appear  to  be  dealing  with  matters  that  are  more 
remote  from  the  individual,  we  need  to  remember  that  edu¬ 
cationally  our  business  is  not  with  science  as  a  body  of  fixed 
facts  and  truths,  but  with  it  as  a  method  and  attitude  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Science  in  the  sense  in  which  we  can  find  it  stated 
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in  books,  or  set  forth  in  lectures,  is  not  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction.  Anything  that  can  be  found  in  these  forms 
is  simply  an  index  and  instrument.  It  sets  before  us  our 
goal — the  attitude  of  kind  and  mind  of  experience  which  we 
wish  to  induce;  when  it  is  read  over,  into  psychological  terms, 
it  helps  us  reach  our  goal;  but  without  the  psychological 
rendering,  it  is  inert,  mechanical,  and  deadening. 

Because  the  actual,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  or  possi¬ 
ble,  subject  is  a  mode  of  personal  experience,  not  simply  an 
ordered  collection  of  facts  and  principles,  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole,  and  every  study  in  detail,  has  a  psychological  side 
whose  neglect  and  denial  lead  to-  confusion  in  pedagogic 
theory;  and  in  educational  practice  to  the  dead  following  of 
historic  precedent  and  routine,  or  else  to  the  substitution  of 
the  abstract  and  the  formal  for  the  vital  and  personal. 

John  Dewey 
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It  is  an  admirable  saying  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
that  “  the  world  must  return  some  day  to  the  word  duty, 
and  be  done  with  the  word  reward.  There  are  no  rewards, 
and  plenty  duties.  And  the  sooner  a  man  sees  that  and 
acts  upon  it  like  a  gentleman  or  a  fine  old  barbarian,  the 
better  for  himself.”  * 

\ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  educational  institutions, 
even  those  that  pride  themselves  on  their  conservatism,  have 
been  so  slow  in  recognizing  this  truth,  and  acting  on  it. 
Wise  conservatism  prevents  revolution  and  iconoclasm,  but 
unwise  conservatism  acts  as  a  barrier  to  all  progress.  To 
return  to  the  word  duty,  to  abandon  the  policy  of  rewards, 
to  act  on  the  assumption  that  duty  rather  than  reward 
must  be  the  pole  star  in  education  as  in  every  other  walk 
in  life,  would  seem  to  be  marks  of  a  wise  conservatism.  Yet 
those  institutions  most  characterized  by  conservative  influ¬ 
ence  are  those  that  cling  most  tenaciously  to  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  and  most  persistently  refuse  to 
return  to  the  word  duty  as  an  incentive  in  college  work. 

The  honor  system,  as  it  prevails  in  many  colleges,  is  not 
one  that  seems  to  belong  indigenously  to  the  college  world — 
it  is  rather  a  survival  of  the  “  reward  of  merit  ”  cards  dis¬ 
tributed  so  lavishly  a  generation  ago  in  country  district 
schools  and  in  Sunday-schools.  The  fact  that  the  college 
honor  is  a  prize  less  gross,  less  palpable,  less  tangible  than 
the  “  reward  of  merit  ”  cards  of  the  country  school,  and  the 
etchings,  china  vases,  gold  watches,  and  gorgeously  bound 
subscription  books  distributed  by  some  private  schools  does 
not  change  its  character,  it  only  makes  its  influence  the  more 
deleterious. 


'  Vailima  letters,  1 :  184. 
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The  most  obvious  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
honor  system  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  rational  basis 
for  it.  It  is  usually  measured  by  an  arithmetical  or  an 
alphabetical  gauge — students  who  reach  a  certain  per  cent, 
in  the  scale  of  one  hundred,  or  who  secure  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  A’s,  B’s,  and  C’s  being  considered  honor  students. 
But  to  measure  intellectual  attainments  by  arithmetical  or 
alphabetical  standards  is  much  the  same  as  selling  watches 
by  the  pound  or  butter  by  the  yard.  There  is  no  time 
when  the  average  instructor  feels  more  helpless  than  when 
attempting  to  translate  into  mathematical  terms  a  student’s 
progress  during  a  week,  month,  or  semester.  “  There  is  no 
intellectual  unit,”  Maria  Mitchell  once  said,  and  without  it 
no  measurement  of  intellectual  progress  is  possible.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  seem  more  absurd  than  an  attempt  to  fix  a  unit 
of  measurement  for  growth  in  character — to  give,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  3  for  unselfishness;  4  for  unselfishness  and  truthfulness; 
5  for  unselfishness,  truthfulness,  and  self-control;  6  for 
unselfishness,  truthfulness,  self-control,  and  prudence;  7 
for  unselfishness,  truthfulness,  self-control,  prudence,  and 
patience,  and  10  for  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  Yet  such 
an  attempt  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  the  attempt 
to  gauge,  without  this  intellectual  unit,  accuracy,  observa¬ 
tion,  judgment,  alertness  of  mind,  and  quickness  of  mental 
perception.  All  intellectual  growth,  like  all  physical  growth, 
must  be  gradual.  It  is  possible  to  measure  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  day  by  day  or  week  by  week. 

Another  objection  to  the  honor  system  is  the  fact  that  it 
puts  a  false  standard  before  a  student.  It  is  putting  a  pre¬ 
mium  solely  on  intellectual  attainment  while  many  other 
things  enter  into  a  college  education.  Not  only  does  the 
college  seek  to  develop  its  students  intellectually,  but  it  aims 
to  make  them  efficient,  capable,  and  self-reliant;  to  give  them 
the  power  of  accomplishing  whatever  they  undertake;  to 
make  them  constructive  rather  than  destructive  in  their 
work.  The  college  also  aims,  and  it  must  be  the 
chief  aim,  to  develop  the  character  of  its  students, 
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to  give  them  higher  ideals  of  life,  to  encourage  them 
to  reach  these  ideals,  to  give  them  positive  help 
in  their  attempts  to  reach  them.  Of  these  three  aims 
of  the  college — the  intellectual,  the  practical,  and  the 
ethical — the  honor  system  takes  into  account  but  the  first. 
Sometimes  a  student  gains  more  in  the  intellectual  than  in 
the  practical  or  the  ethical  direction ;  sometimes  more  in  the 
practical  than  in  the  intellectual  or  the  ethical;  and  some¬ 
times  more  in  the  ethical  than  in  the  intellectual  or 
the  practical;  honors  are  given  only  for  intellectual 
growth.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  shy,  diffi¬ 
dent,  reserved  student,  who  as  a  schoolboy  had  been 
absorbed  in  his  books  and  had  few  companions,  when 
he  has  responsibility  put  upon  him  for  the  first  time, 
loses  his  shyness,  gains  confidence  in  himself,  and  becomes 
an  efficient  chairman  of  a  committee,  editor-in-chief  of  a  col¬ 
lege  paper,  or  business  manager  of  the  college  glee  club. 
The  diffident  boy  has  developed  into  the  capable  young  man 
with  ability  “  to  bring  things  to  pass.”  He  has  become  a 
much  more  valuable  member  of  society,  but  the  college 
honors  do  not  take  into  account  this  side  of  his  develop¬ 
ment.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  student  enters  college 
with  a  low  moral  standard.  He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
home  surroundings  and  in  his  school  life.  His  impulses  are 
to  cheat,  to  shirk,  to  prevaricate,  to  disregard  the  meum  and 
tuiim  line,  not  because  he  is  willfully  or  consciously  a  fraud, 
a  liar,  or  a  thief,  but  because  he  has  had  no  ethical  training 
whatever  and  has  never  made  nice  discriminations  between 
right  and  wt’ong.  Until  he  enters  college  his  ideas  of 
uprightness  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  arrested  development,  but 
he  learns  in  college  the  value  and  nobility  of  honor,  truth, 
honesty,  and  manliness.  He  leaves  college  a  manly  man, 
upright  in  character  and  with  firm  convictions  of  right  and 
wrong  that  make  him  a  power  for  good  in  all  struggles 
against  evil.  The  college  gives  no  honor  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character.  Again  it  may  happen  that  a  student 
enters  college  having  but  one  standard — the  intellectual — by 
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which  he  measures  every  success  or  achievement.  He  self¬ 
ishly  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  work  of  the 
college,  he  is  unwilling  to  serve  on  a  class  committee,  to 
spend  half  a  day  in  decorating  a  room  for  a  college  enter¬ 
tainment;  he  is  not  above  using  “  devices  ”  on  an  examina¬ 
tion;  he  may  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite,  yet  if  he  attains 
through  any  means,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  the  required 
per  cent,  or  the  requisite  number  of  A’s,  he  is  known  as  an 
"  honor  ”  student.  It  must  certainly  be  said  that  this  is  only 
an  assumption — college  students  are  not  cheats  or  hypo¬ 
crites,  and  as  a  rule  students  who  win  intellectual  honors 
have  won  them  by  fair  intellectual  means.  The  incongruity 
of  the  honor  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  college  has  a 
threefold  aim — to  train  its  students  intellectually,  to  make 
them  efficient  practically,  and  to  develop  them  in  character. 
When  at  the  close  of  a  four  years’  college  course  it  bestows 
honors  on  the  intellectual  basis  alone,  it  virtually  abandons 
the  practical  and  ethical  aim  and  puts  its  seal  of  approval  on 
one  only  of  its  three  aims.  The  natural  result  is  to  put 
before  the  student,  in  effect,  whatever  may  be  the  theory, 
the  intellectual  ideal,  unaccompanied  as  it  should  be  by  the 
practical  and  the  ethical  one.  A  false  standard  is  the 
result. 

One  result  of  this  false  standard,  and  another  evil  effect 
of  the  system,  is  the  bad  result  that  it  often  unconsciously 
has  on  the  student  himself.  He  naturally  magnifies  the  in¬ 
tellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  practical  and  the  ethical  end 
of  education.  He  may  become  the  veriest  bookworm  and 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He 
affects  an  equal  contempt  for  good-natured  fun,  frivolity, 
dissipation,  athletics,  practical  efficiency — everything  not 
purely  intellectual.  One  young  woman  who  secured  an 
“  honor  ”  was  unwilling  throughout  her  college  course  to 
room  alone  because  she  needed  a  room-mate  less  intellectual 
than  herself  to  sew  the  buttons  on  her  shoes,  mend  her 
gloves,  and  do  for  her  the  sundry  necessary  things  she  was 
not  inclined  to  do  for  herself.  One  young  man  never  had 
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time  to  keep  his  boots  blacked  or  to  attend  to  various 
details  of  his  personal  appearance  because  “  the  intellectual 
life  appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than  the  practical.” 

Not  only  does  the  honor  system  place  a  false  standard 
before  the  student,  but  it  places  a  wrong  motive  in  work 
before  him.  Education,  like  virtue,  must  be  its  own  reward. 
“  Virtue,  to  be  virtue,  must  be  followed  for  virtue’s  sake,” 
said  Professor  Andrew  Seth  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Optimism 
and  pessimism;  “  the  virtuous  man  is  virtuous  because  he 
finds  his  happiness  in  being  virtuous.  He  would  be  virtuous 
therefore  even  though  he  had  no  horizon  beyond  this  earthly 
one.”  In  a  similar  way,  in  the  educational  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world,  “  work  for  work’s  own  sake,”  not  for  the  sake 
of  either  tangible  rewards  or  intangible  honors,  must  be  the 
watchword  of  the  student.  Unless  a  student  can  say  this, 
his  intellectual  as  well  as  his  moral  equipment  is  at  fault — 
unless  he  can  say  this,  while  he  may  acquire  information  he 
will  never  be  a  scholar.  There  can  be  no  keen  zest  in  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits  if  the  reward  sought  is  honor,  as  in  a  similar 
way  the  enjoyment  in  athletic  exercises  for  their  own  sake  is 
lessened  if  a  prize  or  a  contest  is  the  end  in  view.  The  prize 
belongs  to  the  bicycle  race,  to  the  tennis  tournament,  to  the 
sporting  world,  not  to  an  educational  system  the  heir  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks.  How  the  system  seemed  to  the 
mind  of  one  pre-eminently  gifted  person  is  seen  from  the 
journal  of  Maria  Mitchell,  where  she  says:  “  I  start  for 
faculty,  and  we  probably  shall  elect  what  are  called  the 
‘  honor  girls.’  I  dread  the  struggle  that  is  pretty  certain 
to  come.  The  whole  system  is  demoralizing  and  foolish. 
Girls  study  for  prizes  and  not  for  learning,  when  ‘  honors  ’ 
are  at  the  end.  The  unscholarly  motive  is  wearing.  If 
they  studied  for  sound  learning,  the  cheer  which  would  come 
with  every  day’s  gain  would  be  health-preserving.”  * 

The  honor  system  is  not  only  often  responsible  for  false 
standards  and  wrong  motives  in  work,  but  it  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  low  ideals.  Action  is  equal  to  reaction,  and 


*  Maria  Mitchell,  p.  194. 
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working  for  honors  is  one  of  the  things  that  bring  discredit 
in  the  eyes  of  some  collegians  on  doing  even  fairly  good 
work — if  one  may  trust  the  stories  of  college  life  with  which 
the  press  has  of  late  been  teeming. 

The  honor  system  is  also  defective  because  it  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  many  persons  mature  very 
slowly  in  an  intellectual  way.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  number  is  greater  of  successful  persons  who 
gave  evidence  of  precociousness  in  early  life  or  of  those  who 
gave  no  indication  of  unusual  ability  during  their  college 
course. 

The  honor  system  is  also  at  fault  because  it  does  not  take 
into'account  the  changed  purposes  of  a  student.  It  may  be 
said  with  all  reverence  that  a  person  may  be  bom  again 
intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually.  The  coming  of  a  new 
inspiration  in  work,  a  new  motive  in  study,  a  new  purpose  in 
life — all  these  may  affect  the  standing  of  a  student  and 
cause  one  to  rank  high  during  the  last  year  of  work  who  had 
in  the  three  years  previous  been  careless  and  indifferent. 
This  change  of  purpose,  intellectual  and  moral,  certainly 
seems  as  well  worthy  of  recognition,  if  recognition  is  to  be 
given,  as  is  the  maintenance  of  an  average  high  standard 
which  is  not  necessarily  a  result  of  the  highest  ideals  and 
motives.  The  scriptural  parable  relates  that  the  laborers 
who  began  work  at  the  eleventh  hour  received  the  same 
compensation  as  did  those  who  began  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  honor  system  is  bad  again,  because  it  appeals  to  the 
spirit  of  competition — a  feeling  that  arises  from  selfishness 
and  can  never  be  productive  of  the  highest  and  best  moral 
results.  A  company  of  gentlemen  who  were  recently  try¬ 
ing  to  analyze  their  interest  in  the  game  of  golf  decided 
that  one  explanation  of  the  strong  hold  it  had  on  all  players 
was  the  fact  that  the  element  of  competition  was  elimi¬ 
nated — each  person  plays  against  himself,  not  against  an 
opponent ;  he  endeavors  to  lower  his  own  record,  not  that  of 
a  rival  player.  In  a  similar  way  the  college  student  must 
find  his  pleasure,  not  in  surpassing  a  less  fortunate  com- 
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panion,  but  in  surpassing  his  own  efforts.  “  The  lesson, 
says  John  Burns,  “  inculcated  in  American  text-books — from 
the  log  hut  to  the  White  House — is  injurious  and  immoral. 
It  is  a  lesson  which  inculcates  the  duty  of  rising  above  one’s 
fellows,  when  the  lesson  needed  is  the  lesson  of  helping  one’s 
fellows  to  rise.”  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that 
educational  institutions  should  teach  charity,  unselfishness, 
and  helpfulness,  rather  than  competition,  strife,  and  rivalry; 
yet  the  honor  system  gives  encouragement  to  the  lower 
rather  than  to  the  higher  motives. 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  defense  of  the  system  that  it  is 
right  to  differentiate  the  students  who  do  well  from  those 
who  do  not,  and  distribute  honors  on  this  basis.  But  if 
recognition  is  to  be  given,  it  ought  to  be  given  by  a  relative 
not  an  absolute  standard.  'If  a  student  receives  an  honor 
because  he  has  reached  a  standard  of  eighty  per  cent.,  when 
he  could  have  reached  a  standard  of  ninety,  he  has  received 
an  honor  unjustly.  If  a  student  has  done  the  best  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can  and  reaches  only  a  seventy-five  per  cent.,  when 
eighty  per  cent,  is  needed  for  an  honor,  then  he  is  unjustly 
deprived  of  one.  The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
student  has  done  as  well  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  can  be 
answered  only  by  the  student  himself.  “  It  is  far  better  to 
live  without  recognition  and  through  merit  be  worthy  of  the 
highest,  than  undeservedly  to  be  raised  to  the  highest,  great 
before  the  world  and  small  before  one’s  self.”  The  college 
student  cannot  learn  too  early  in  life  that  popular  applause, 
temporary  popularity,  and  the  clamor  of  the  multitude  often 
follow  spe.cious  and  shallow  attainments  while  real  worth 
goes  unrecognized.  The  names  are  countless  of  those  who 
in  every  walk  in  life  have  found  recognition  only  after  death, 
while  in  other  instances  the  favor  of  the  populace  has  been 
but  a  fleeting  show.  The  demand  for  recognition  is  but  the 
demand  of  vanity  and  personal  ambition,  and  has  no  place  in 
the  intellectual  life. 

It  is  also  sometimes  urged  that  a  “  stimulus  ”  is  needed. 
This  is  the  same  argument  that  a  few  generations  since  justi- 
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fied  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  honor  is  a  more  refined  form  of 
stimulus,  but  the  principle  at  the  basis  is  the  same.  A 
vigorous  boy  needs  no  stimulus  to  eat  his  dinner,  an  active 
man  requires  none  to  enjoy  a  brisk  walk,  nor  does  a  young 
woman  dance  for  honors.  There  should  be  the  same  keen 
enjoyment  of  mental  .?s  of  physical  exercise,  and  there  would 
be,  if  rewards  and  punishments  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
educational  system.  A  college  student  once  apologized  for 
the  system  on  the  ground  that  a  stimulus  for  work  was 
needed  and  naively  added,  “  In  college  one  has  so  many 
things  to  do  that  he  lets  the  work  slip  if  he  is  sure  of  getting 
his  degree.”  But  if  the  temptation  away  from  college  work 
exists,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  flee  from  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  not  to  urge  one  past  it  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  at  the 
end. 

Again,  it  is  urged  in  defense  of  the  system  that  an  honor 
is  like  a  fellowship  and  hence  the  object  of  a  praiseworthy 
ambition.  But  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  two. 
The  honor  is  a  reward  for  the  past,  the  fellowship  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  future;  the  honor  is  often  the  epitaph  that 
marks  the  close,  of  a  career,  the  fellowship  marks  its  begin¬ 
ning;  the  honor  belongs  to  the  generation  that  in  academies 
chose  for  class  mottoes  hnxs  coronat  opus  and  palma  coronal 
opus;  the  fellov^ship  is  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  char¬ 
acter,  testifying  that  the  holder  has  the  qualifications  fitting 
him  for  research  work.  More  than  one  person  has  been 
content  to  go  through  life  known  as  an  honorman;  no  one 
who  has  held  a  fellowship  can  free  himself  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  contributing  through  his  investigations  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  also  urged  in  favor  of  honors  that  they  are  like 
degrees,  and  that  if  the  one  is  abolished  the  other  ought  to 
be.  One  cannot  indeed  grow  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
use  of  degrees,  but  they  do  stand  very  definitely  for  certain 
things.  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  are  recognized 
everywhere  as  indicating  that  those  having  these  degrees 
have  done  certain  kinds  of  work.  One  does  not  apply  for 
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medical  advice  to  a  person  whose  business  card  bears  the 
degree  of  M,  E.,  or  look  for  a  civil  engineer  in  one  who  writes 
M.  D.  after  his  name,  or  expect  to  find  a  theological  student 
in  a  B.  S.  The  degree  indicates  the  kind  of  work  done,  and 
if  there  were  more  uniformity  in  its  use,  it  would  everywhere 
be  recognized  as  standing  always  for  these  kinds  of  work; 
the  honor  attempts  to  characterize  the  way  in  which  work 
has  been  done,  but  breaks  down  in  the  attempt  because  of 
the  inherent  impossibility  of  finding  an  intellectual  unit  by 
which  work  can  be  gauged. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  fact  that  a  student  has  won  an 
honor  is  of  service  to  him  in  securing  a  position  in  business 
or  in  teaching.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  student  has  gained 
an  honor  does  not  of  necessity  commend  that  student  to  a 
stranger — the  test  applied  in  business  life  is  not,  what  does 
he  know?  but,  what  can  he  do?  If  a  student  has  been  truly 
educated,  if  he  has  had  his  intellectual  powers  trained  and 
developed,  if  at  all  times  he  has  command  of  himself,  then  he 
will  stand  the  test;  if  he  has  acquired  information  rather 
than  education,  then  he  may  fail. 

The  honor  system  seems  in  the  eyes  of  many,  instructors 
and  students  alike,  a  distinct  hindrance  to  educational 
progress  because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  college  system  of 
education,  it  has  no  rational  basis,  it  sets  up  a  false  standard, 
it  puts  before  students  a  wrong  motive  in  work,  it  is  often 
responsible  for  low  ideals,  it  is  defective  in  that  it  cannot 
take  into  consideration  slow  maturity  or  change  of  purpose 
and  because  it  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  competition;  it  cannot 
be  successfully  defended  on  the  ground  that  recognition  for 
work  should  be  given,  that  a  stimulus  for  work  is  needed,  that 
an  honor  is  the  object  of  worthy  ambition,  and  that  it  is  of 
assistance  after  leaving  college.  The  practice  of  giving 
honors  seem  pernicious  and  demoralizing,  and,  if  it  could  be 
eradicated  from  the  educational  system,  a  long  step  in 
advance  would  be  taken. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  UNIVERSITIES^ 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  organize  and  develop  the  system  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  France,  deserve  to  be  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
New  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  have  sprung  up  in  all 
parts  of  France,  and  the  number  of  professors  and  students 
has  more  than  doubled.  In  all  university  towns,  large  and 
convenient  buildings  have  been  constructed  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  Some  of  these  are  veritable  academic  palaces,  and  all 
are  well  arranged  and  equipped  with  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories.  The  administrative  system  governing  the  facul¬ 
ties  has  also  been  greatly  modified  by  a  number  of  laws. 
Without  gaining  complete  independence,  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  system  of  centralization,  the  faculties  have 
now  la  personalite  civile  (the  right  to  receive  gifts  and  lega¬ 
cies)  and  the  administration  of  their  own  revenues.  By  the 
law  of  1893  faculties  under  the  same  academic  control,  up 
to  this  time  isolated,  were  united  into  a  Corps  de  Faculte 
having  the  right  to  receive  legacies,  with  a  General  Council 
as  their  representative.  This  council  consists  of  the  rec¬ 
tor,  the  president,  and  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  two 
professors  from  each  faculty,  chosen  by  their  colleagues. 
The  French  universities  were  thus  organized.  They  had 
been  in  existence  and  were  expanding  and  prospering,  but 
they  had  no  distinguishing  names.  By  a  strange  accident 
France,  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  given  to  the 
world  the  model  for  all  universities,  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  was  the  only  country  without  educational  institutions 
bearing  that  title.  The  law  of  August  10,  1896,  did  away 
with  this  curious  anomaly.  The  first  clause  declared  that 
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the  Corps  de  Facultes,  created  by  the  law  of  August  28,  1893, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  universities. 

As  a  result  France  has  now  fifteen  universities,  not  equally 
rich  or  powerful,  but  which  contribute  with  varying  re¬ 
sources  to  the  work  of  higher  education.  The  first  plan  was 
to  create  six  or  seven  universities  to  be  established  in  the 
most  important  and  popular  cities,  so  that  all  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  higher  education  might  be  concentrated.  This  would 
have  been  a  better  solution,  and  one  more  in  the  interest  of 
higher  education ;  but  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  those  cities 
which,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  had  at  great  sacrifice, 
and  with  great  encouragement  of  the  state,  given  their  fac¬ 
ulties  commodious  buildings  and  good  equipment,  and 
hoped  to  have  the  title  of  university  conferred  on  them.  So 
the  rights  which  it  was  planned  to  restrict,  when  conferred, 
were  extended,  and  the  present  scheme  was  worked  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  smaller  universities, 
which  had  been  threatened  with  extinction,  were  overjoyed 
to  have  their  existence  recognized  and  perpetuated  by  law, 
and  the  large  centers,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyons,  Nancy, 
and  others,  in  their  satisfaction  at  the  realization  of  their 
long  cherished  and  frequently  disappointed  hopes,  forgot  all 
jealousies. 

The  best  proof  of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  law,  as 
finally  revised,  is  found  in  its  reception  by  Parliament.  In 
the  present  state  of  division  and  opposition  between  parties 
which  characterizes  French  politics,  and  which  is  one  result 
of  free  government,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Chamber  for  any  reform  measure. 
The  law  creating  universities  met  with  but  slight  opposition. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  5,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  518 — an  exceedingly  rare  event  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  and  which  can  only  be  counted  upon  when 
patriotism  or  national  defense  is  involved.  In  the  Senate 
the  success  of  the  law,  while  not  as  astonishing,  was  never 
in  doubt.  On  July  7,  223  Senators  voted  for  the  adoption, 
and  29  voted  in  the  negative.  Most  of  the  latter  were  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Right — reactionaries  who  always  vote  against 
measures  introduced  by  a  republican  government. 

Thus  under  the  happiest  auspices,  and  upheld  by  a  strong 
popular  sentiment,  the  French  universities  are  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ized.  Some  will  revive  names  that  during  the  Middle  Ages 
were  highly  honored.  Others,  by  no  means  the  least  im¬ 
portant,  have  developed  rapidly  among  favorable  surround¬ 
ings,  and  will  become  centers  of  usefulness  and  influence. 
All  are  situated  in  towns  rich  enough  and  far  enough  apart 
to  make  the  future  of  each  university  secure. 

In  America  most  of  the  universities  bear  the  honored 
names  of  founders  noted  for  their  generosity  or  their 
love  of  science  and  letters.  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Clark,  Tulane,  Stanford,  and  others,  are  examples. 
In  France,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  common  usage  of  all  European  countries,  the 
fifteen  universities  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  they  are  situated:  Paris,  Aix-Marseilles,  Besanqon, 
Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Lille, 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Toulouse. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  intellectual 
tendencies  of  the  town  in  which  a  university  is  situated,  and 
its  commercial  and  industral  interests,  will  influence  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  university  and  so  diversify  the  type  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Why  should  not  we  follow 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  have  universities,  like 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Clark,  where  science  is  paramount,  as  are 
letters  at  Harvard  and  Yale;  and  others  of  a  more  technical 
and  professional  character,  like  Cornell? 

Without  laying  less  stress  on  the  fundamentals  of  all  uni¬ 
versity  training,  it  is  most  important  that  each  university 
adapt  itself  to  present  needs,  and,  profiting  by  its  surround¬ 
ings,  prepare  a  curriculum  that  no  sister-university  can  hope 
to  rival.  All  branches  of  human  knowledge  must  be  taught, 
else  the  university’s  proud  claim  to  represent  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  science  would  be  false;  but  having  accomplished 
this,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  usefulness  of  the  university 
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to  the  community  should  not  be  demonstrated  by  develop¬ 
ing  professional  and  technical  schools  in  response  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  a  particular  region.  The  university 
should  be  the  home  of  the  ideal,  the  mouthpiece  of  all  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  close  student  of  all  truth,  the  encouragement 
of  all  individual  work  among  professors  and  students;  while 
giving  the  latter  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  This 
is  the  first  duty,  but  the  university  has  another  mission. 
Her  influence  must  reach  beyond  her  walls,  science  must  be 
made  popular,  knowledge  must  be  spread  among  the  people. 
The  university  must  be  not  only  an  intellectual  leader,  but 
a  promoter  of  material  prosperity.  French  universities  are 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambitions,  but  they  do  not  forget  that 
they  are  first  professional  schools  and  that  they  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  professors  of  the  land. 
By  conferring  different  degrees  in  medicine,  law,  letters,  and 
science  our  universities  fulfill  this  part  of  their  task.  But 
seven  of  the  fifteen  universities,  however,  have  the  four 
faculties  of  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  letters,  and  science. 
These  are  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyons,  Montpellier,^ 
Nancy,  and  Toulouse.  Aix-Marseilles,  Caen,  Dijon,  Gren¬ 
oble,  Poitiers,  and  Rennes  have  no  medical  school.  Medical 
studies  are  taken  up  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  enter  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  one  of  the  seven 
universities  just  mentioned.  Our.  smallest  universities,  Be- 
sangon  and  Clermont,  have  but  the  two  faculties  of  letters 
and  science. 

All  these  universities  are  under  the  same  administrative 
control.  The  law  of  July  10,  1896,  did  not  alter  existing 
conditions,  and  some  foreign  publicists  were  mistaken  in 
fancying  that  under  the  new  regime  the  universities  were  to 
be  independent.  They  are  still  dependent  upon  the  central 
government.  It  names  their  professors,  and  supports  them 
from  the  public  funds.  The  salary  list,  the  current  expenses 
of  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  so  on,  are  all  provided  for 
by  the  annual  subsidy  paid  to  each  university  by  the  State. 
The  Conseil  General  des  Facultes,  now  known  as  the  Conseit 
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de  rUniversite,  retains  its  powers.  Its  decisions  are  final 
upon  certain  matters,  such  as  the  programme  of  courses, 
conferences,  laboratory  work,  the  administration  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  university.  On  other  matters  it  deliberates  and 
advises,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  also  disciplines  the  students.  But 
all  its  actions  are  under  the  control  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  rector  of  the  academy,  who,  as  President  of 
the  Council,  is  the  head  of  the  university. 

At  one  point,  however,  the  new  law  has  modified  the  old 
order  of  things  by  granting  to  each  university,  besides  the 
subsidy  received  from  the  state,  the  control  of  its  own  in¬ 
come,  which,  consisting  as  it  does  principally  of  the  fees 
which  students  pay,  varies  with  the  number.  The  fourth 
clause  of  the  law  reads  as  follows:  “  From  January  i,  1898, 
the  budget  of  each  university  shall  be  credited  with  the  fees 
for  instruction,  for  matriculation,  for  the  use  of  library  and 
laboratory  paid  by  the  students  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
These  receipts  can  only  be  used  for  the  following  objects: 
current  expenses  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  collections; 
construction  and  repair  of  buildings;  creation  of  new  chairs; 
undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  The  fees  for 
examinations,  for  certificates  of  ability,  for  diplomas  still  go 
to  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  more  students  the  uni¬ 
versity  has,  the  richer  it  will  be.  The  state  still  claims  the 
fees  paid  for  examinations,  but  each  university  retains  the 
money  that  is  paid  by  the  students  for  instruction,  for  matric¬ 
ulation,  and  for  the  use  of  library  and  laboratory.  From 
this  provision,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  law, 
several  results  are  hoped  for.  Each  university  is  encouraged 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  students,  while  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  universities  can  develop  their  resources,  for  they  can 
count  upon  a  large  annual  income  at  once.  These  incomes 
are  not  now  great ;  but  they  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  universities,  which  will  attract  to  their  different  schools 
students  of  all  classes.  Even  now,  a  few,  particularly 
favored  by  the  positions  they  have  already  attained,  will  find 
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in  the  income  which  they  can  control  the  means  to  a  wider 
development. 

A  careful  calculation  has  been  made  to  discover  what  the 
income  of  each  university  will  be,  from  the  fees  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  figures  of  1890  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  of 
calculation.  As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  will  have  quite  a  large  amount  to  their  credit  when 
the  law  goes  into  operation  on  January  i,  1898.  As  the 
annual  subsidy  from  the  state  is  to  be  continued,  the  new  in¬ 
come  may  be  considered  the  “  pocket  money  ”  of  each  uni¬ 
versity.  Some,  of  course,  gain  little.  They  have  few  stu¬ 
dents,  are  poor,  and  will  remain  so,  unless  individuals  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated  come  to  their  relief.  Paris, 
of  course,  retains  her  power  and  superiority.  She  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  fees,  when  collected,  as  much  as  all  the  other 
fourteen  universities  together.  That  is  646,000  francs  out  of 
a  total  of  1,229,000  francs.  Lyons  is  second,  with  128,000 
francs,  an  amount  equal  to  the  incomes  of  the  eight  least  im¬ 
portant  universities.  Between  these  and  Lyons  come  Bor¬ 
deaux  (105,000  francs),  Montpellier  (85,000  francs),  Lille 
(53,000  francs),  Toulouse  (42,000  francs),  and  Nancy 
(41,000  francs). 

The  new  law  is  more  than  a  mere  change  of  hands.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  decentralization  and  has  sown  a 
seed  of  autonomy  in  each  university  that  will  develop  in  the 
future.  France  is  not  America,  that  country’  of  fabulous 
gifts  for  education.  We  have  never  seen  and  shall  probably 
never  see  such  benefactors  as  the  Rockefellers,  the  Stanfords, 
and  the  many  others  who  have  given  millions  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  But  there  are  indications  in  France  that  private 
endowments  for  the  universities  will  be  added  to  the  subsidy 
received  from  the  state.  The  Faculte  de  Medecine  at 
Montpellier  has  profited  by  the  Brisson  legacy  of  1,500,000 
francs,  a  legacy  hampered  by  no  conditions,  but  which  can  be 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculte.  I  hope  that  this  ex¬ 
ample  may  have  many  imitators. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  condition  of  some  of  our  provincial 
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universities  is  most  satisfactory.  Take  as  an  example  the 
University  of  Lyons,  the  second  university  in  size  and 
resources  in  France.  In  1895  she  had  2288  students — 339 
in  law,  1434  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  210  in  science,  255 
in  letters.  The  number  of  chairs  was  106.  There  were  13 
professors  in  the  law  faculty,  50  in  the  medical  faculty,  20 
professors  in  charge  of  courses  and  conferences  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  science,  23  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  and  about 
50  assistants.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  annual  expenditure, 
the  Corps  de  Facnlte  of  Lyons  expended,  in  1895,  1,025,517 
francs,  made  up  of  the  subsidy  received  from  the  state,  with 
over  10,000  francs  added,  contributed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Lyons,  and  the  Societe  des  Amis  de  I’Uni- 
versite  Lyonnaise,  which  resembles,  in  some  points,  your 
alumni  associations.  After  1898  the  annual  income,  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fees  mentioned  above,  will  be  nearly 
1,200,000  francs.  The  cost  of  new  buildings  is  not  included 
in  the  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  university. 
The  University  of  Lyons  is  to  erect  a  clinic  which  will  cost 
2,000,000  francs,  including  the  site,  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  and  its  equipment,  but  the  money  is  granted  by 
the  state,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons,  and  the  Conseil 
General  du  Departement  du  Rhone. 

The  universities  of  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Toulouse, 
Lille,  and  Nancy  resemble  Lyons,  but  are  smaller.  They 
can  also  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future.  Bor¬ 
deaux,  in  1895,  had  1977  students;  Montpellier,  1308;  Tou¬ 
louse,  1622;  Lille,  1179,  and  Nancy,  981. 

France  has  again  taken  the  rank  that  belongs  to  her  in 
matters  of  higher  education.  In  1885  there  were  but  16,579 
students  in  her  Facultes  and  secondary  schools;  in  1895 
there  were  25,887.  And  these  figures  will  increase,  particu¬ 
larly  if  students  from  foreign  countries  enter  our  universi¬ 
ties  in  larger  numbers.  We  have  students  from  almost 
everycpart  of  the  East,  from  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Russia. 
We  hope  that  America  will  send  us  students  as  well. 

Gabriel  Compayre 

Rector  of  the  Academy  and  University  of  Lyons 
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Aristotle  and  the  earlier  peripatetics — Being  a  translation  from  Zeller’s  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Greeks. — By  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  M.  A„  and  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.A, 
London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  Two  volumes.  520, 
512  p.  $7.00. 

These  volumes  have  long  been  awaited,  and  their  publi¬ 
cation  puts  within  the  reach  of  English-speaking  students 
Professor  Zeller’s  monumental  Philosophie  der  Griechen  in  its- 
entirety.  In  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  there  is  no 
single  achievement — Hegel’s  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  not 
excepted — that  equals  this  scholarly,  sympathetic,  and  well- 
proportioned  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  thought  of 
a  whole  people.  It  is  indispensable  alike  to  the  student  of 
Hellenism,  of  the  history  of  civilization,  of  the  history 
of  science,  and  of  philosophy. 

The  studies  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in  many  ways  a 
vindication  of  Aristotle,  Dante’s  il  maestro  di  color  die  sanno. 
As  Professor  Fowler  has  insisted,  “  The  Revival  of  Letters 
was  marked  by  a  strong  reaction,  amounting  sometimes  to 
a  shrill  invective,  against  the  principle  of  authority,  and  this 
reaction  generally  took  the  form  of  an  exaggerated,  not  in¬ 
frequently  an  unintelligent,  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle.”  *  The  study  of  nature,  the  development  of  sense- 
given  knowledge,  and  the  use  of  induction,  were  all  insisted 
upon  as  if  in  opposition  to  the  example  of  Aristotle; 
whereas,  in  fact,  these  were  the  very  characteristics  that 
made  him  what  he  was  and  that  give  him  his  commanding 
place  in  the  history  of  human  science.  In  our  own  time, 
too,  a  large  part  of  the  German  study  of  Aristotle  has  been- 
mere  philological  hair-splitting,  well  enough  in  its  own  time 
and  place,  but  no  substitute  for  philosophical  interpretation. 
We  shall  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  of  Jowett  and  fix  our 
minds  “  on  the  thoughts  which  have  had  so  vast  an  influ- 

*  Fowler,  Bacon,  pp.  148-149  (New  York  :  1881). 
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ence,  and  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  ”  rather  than  “  enquire  too  curiously  into  the  form 
of  writing  which  contains  them.”  “ 

Zeller’s  exposition  of  Aristotle  is  compact  and  well- 
ordered.  The  philosopher’s  life,  the  order  and  character  of 
his  writings,  and  the  established  canon  are  reviewed  with 
admirable  precision  and  brevity.  The  points  of  sympathy 
and  agreement  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  touched 
upon,  before  their  differences  are  developed.  Aristotle  is 
asserted  to  have  followed  out  in  all  essentials,  and  to  have 
perfected,  the  philosophic  method  which  Socrates  and  Plato 
opened  out  (p.  171);  but  “with  this  dialectical  process  he 
combines  at  the  same  time  a  mastery  in  all  that  concerns  the 
observation  of  facts,  and  a  passion  for  the  physical  explana¬ 
tion  of  them,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Socrates  nor  in 
Plato  either”  (p.  173).  Then  follows  a  presentation  and 
summary  critique  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy  in  this  order: 
the  logic,  the  metaphysics,  the  physics,  the  practical  phi¬ 
losophy  (ethics  and  politics),  the  rhetoric,  and  the  aesthetics. 
In  two  concluding  chapters  the  history  of  the  earlier  Peripa¬ 
tetic  school,  through  the  second  century  b.  c.,  is  traced. 

To  follow  the  author’s  outline  is  as  unnecessary  as  to 
commend  it.  It  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  of  scholarship, 
and  must  be  found  in  every  well-furnished  library. 

The  translation  appears  to  be  unusually  well  done. 

N.  M.  B. 


A  school  algfebra.  Designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies — By  Emerson 
E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  i80. 
394  p.  $1.00. 

This  modest  volume,  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished 
educator,  with  whom  teaching  is  not  a  trade,  but  a  profes¬ 
sion,  we  should  expect  to  find  constructed  on  sound  peda¬ 
gogical  principles,  lucid,  methodical,  and  easy  both  to  teach 
and  to  learn;  nor  is  this  natural  expectation  in  any  measure 
disappointed.  But  a  book,  no  less  than  a  man,  has  the  de¬ 
fects  of  its  qualities,  however  excellent  these  be.  The  barren 
formalism  that  so  often  reveals  itself  in  teachers’  conven¬ 
tions  attests  a  disposition  to  attend  too  much  to  manner,  too 

^  The  Politics  of  Aristotle,  p.  vi.  (Oxford,  1895.) 
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little  to  matter,  to  emphasize  the  How  and  slur  the  What. 
The  work  under  review  illustrates  such  a  tendency,  though 
perhaps  as  slightly  as  one  might  in  reason  expect.  It  pre¬ 
sents  many  praiseworthy  features,  not  a  few  of  them  dis¬ 
tinctive;  a  less  grateful,  but  more  useful,  task  is  to  point  out 
certain  imperfections. 

The  Introduction  is  excellent,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  its 
purpose,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  learner.  The  consistent 
and  persistent  use  of  the  word  “  number  ”  is  noteworthy. 
The  deductions  of  the  ground-rules  are,  of  course,  mere  plau¬ 
sibilities,  as  they  must  be  without  some  open  assumptions,  as 
of  Hankel’s  principle  of  the  permanence  of  the  formal  laws, 
some  exposition  of  the  nature  of  inverse  problems  and  of  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  domain  of  number.  Dr.  White 
doubtless  regarded  such  discussions  as  out  of  place,  but 
would  it  not  be  better  to  assume  boldly  the  ordinary  rules, 
and  for  proof  refer  the  student  to  an  appendix,  which  he 
might  read  whenever  he  could  understand  it? 

The  laws  of  operation  are  stated,  but  seem  unduly  post¬ 
poned,  and  it  might  have  been  made  clearer  that  primarily 
they  merely  declare  the  equivalence  of  different  ways  of 
counting.  Synthetic  division  is  explained,  very  properly, 
but  it  seems  more  difficult,  and  theoretically  far  less  impor¬ 
tant,  than  other  matters  omitted  ostensibly  as  too  abstruse. 
The  rule  for  squaring  a  polynomial  should  be  stated  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  significant  fact  that  its  terms  are  taken  in  the 
product  in  sets  of  two.  In  some  places  the  student  seems 
trusted  to  induce  a  law  from  certain  special  cases,  where  it 
would  be  inexpensive,  both  of  space  and  of  thought,  to  prove 
it  rigorously,  as  in  Art.  172.  The  statement  in  Art.  196 
might  lead  him  to  think  there  were  quadratic  trinomials  not 
resoluble  into  linear  factors.  Case  VII,  “  Trinomials  having 
binomial  factors  with  unlike  terms,”  seems  to  split  hairs, 
being  readily  reducible  to  Case  VI.  Imaginaries  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  declared  to  be  “  impossible”;  the  student  is  not 
made  to  see  that  they  stand  on  the  same  logical  footing, 
that  they  are  quite  as  real  in  their  way  as  negatives,  fractions, 
surds,  and  all  other  annexes  to  the  realm  of  natural  numbers. 
The  imaginary  unit  is  still  written  instead  of  the  estab- 
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lished  i.  The  footnote  to  p.  234  does  not  seem  to  indicate 
the  right  mental  attitude  with  respect  to  the  laws  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  Art.  442,  “  the  root  ”  for  “  a  root  ”  is  misleading. 
In  Art.  446  the  definition  of  an  imaginary  root  is  inadequate. 
Deserved  prominence  is  given  to  the  “  Method  of  solution 
by  factoring.”  The  type-form  chosen,  ax^-\-bx=c,  is  doubly 
unfortunate.  Much  better  is  ax^-\-2bx+c=o.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  form  should  be  very  sharply  accented,  and  the 
student  should  learn  that  the  expression  b' — ac  (or  6*-f-4ac, 
according  to  the  author),  on  which  so  much  hinges,  is  the 
discriminant.  The  definition  of  function  (Art.  540)  needs 
amendment.  Correspondence  in  value  is  the  essential  fact, 
whether  or  not  calculable  or  expressible;  if  y=sin  x,  then  x 
and  y  are  functions  of  each  other,  though  neither  can  be  ac¬ 
tually  found  when  the  other  is  given.  The  use  of  “  antiloga¬ 
rithm  ”  is  very  commendable.  Chapter  XXI  treats  “  Unde¬ 
termined  coefficients  ”  “  for  more  advanced  classes,”  but  in 
manner  not  satisfactory.  The  note  on  convergency  and 
divergency  (p.  336)  makes  the  common  mistake  about  the 
fundamental  notion  of  limit.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  consecutive  terms  to  approach  close  at  will  to  a 
finite  limiting  value,  as  n  is  taken  great  at  will;  it  is  equally 
essential  for  it  to  stay  close  at  will  for  all  still  greater  values 
of  n.  The  variable  Sn  may  very  well  graze  any  number  of 
finite  values,  as  n  increases,  without  ever  settling  down  upon 
any.  The  introduction  of  Determinants  into  a  school  alge¬ 
bra  is  a  most  laudable  innovation,  due  indeed  much  earlier, 
under  simultaneous  equations.  Chapter  XI.  Curve-tracing 
is  questionably  in  place.  Permutations  and  combinations 
receive  treatment  neat  though  elementary,  but  no  applica¬ 
tion  justifies  their  presence;  yet  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents  affords  a  perfect  example  of 
combinatorial  analysis. 

In  fine.  Dr.  White  has  produced  an  admirable  book,  and 
a  new  edition  will  doubtless  soon  offer  a  way  of  escape  from 
even  gentle  strictures.  The  form  is  worthy  of  the  substance, 
being  a  genuine  joy  to  the  eye  from  cover  to  cover. 

W.  B.  Smith 

Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Shakspere’s  The  merchant  of  Venice — Edited  by  Francis  B.  Gummere, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Haverford  College.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1896.  196  p.  50  cents. 

Shakspere’s  As  you  like  it — With  an  Introduction  by  Barrett  Wendell,  Assist* 
ant  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  College,  and  Notes  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  134  p.  50  cents. 

Shakspere’s  A  midsummer  night’s  dream — Edited  by  George  Pierce  Baker, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1896.  144  p.  50  cents. 

These  volumes  of  Longmans’  English  Classics  are  the 
three  chief  Shaksperean  comedies.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
putting  two  comedies  into  one  year  of  the  college  require¬ 
ment,  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is,  for  present  purposes,  well 
that  it  was  done,  for  it  is  now  an  interesting  thing  to  com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  the  four  editors.  They  all  show  departure 
from  the  type  of  Shaksperean  text  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  but  their  paths  of  departure  are  in  directions  some¬ 
what  different. 

Most  academic  of  the  four  is  Mr.  Gummere;  he  has  prac¬ 
tically  remodeled  the  ordinary  school  text  in  the  light  of  a 
sane  and  broad  scholarship.  He  is  a  modified  German  pro¬ 
fessor:  the  text  of  his  excellent  Introduction  carries  its  own 
bulk  of  footnotes,  and  even  at  that,  bibliography,  language, 
meter  remain  as  appendices  to  the  notes.  The  scholarly 
apparatus  thus  furnished  is  sound,  of  good  quality,  and 
pleasantly  put;  it  is  by  no  means  a  pedantic  exhibition  of 
learning;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  book  is  meant  to 
be  studied,  and  Mr.  Gummere  wishes  to  indicate  directions 
in  which  study  may  tend.  But  with  all  this  material  comes, 
in  the  suggestions  for  teachers,  a  bit  of  advice  for  study  such 
as  will  hardly  be  found  in  another  edition  which  has  also  the 
learning  of  Mr.  Gummere’s.  If  one  reads  the  Introduction 
and  notes  only,  one  may  exaggerate  the  scholastic  side  of 
the  edition,  but  these  suggestions  will  serve  to  keep  the 
balance  true. 

Wholly  different,  as  anyone  might  imagine,  is  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell’s  Introduction  to  As  you  like  it.  If  Mr.  Gummere  is 
more  or  less  German  in  his  methods,  and  evidently  has  at 
hand  all  the  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  pre¬ 
ceding  scholars,  Mr.  Wendell  is  more  of  the  Englishman, 
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who,  while  he  knows  all  about  the  matter,  is  apt  to  think  it 
it  bad  form  to  allow  anyone  to  suspect  it.  No  such  com¬ 
monplace  baggage  as  footnotes  to  Mr.  Wendell’s  Introduc¬ 
tion;  the  conventional  Shakspere  student  is  as  though  he 
had  never  been,  and  even  the  conventional  Shakspere  is 
blandly  ignored.  Mr.  Wendell  puts  the  play  before  his 
readers  in  an  easy  conversational  manner,  much  as  though 
he  had  happened  upon  a  good  comedy  by  some  little-known 
contemporary.  If  adverse  criticism  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
method  it  will  probably  be  to  the  effect  that  it  has  very 
naturally  been  carried  too  far;  the  editor  is  not  merely 
unpedantic.  he  seems  even  jaunty.  His  intention  is  plain 
and  admirable,  but  it  is  an  open  question,  whether  his  effect 
is  really  obtained.  Whatever  be  the  effect  upon  cultivated 
readers,  we  must  doubt  whether  the  reader  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended  will  really  understand  an  introduction 
better  for  having  it,  as  one  might  say,  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  with  any 
readers  at  all,  quite  the  right  proportion  is  obtained.  “  A 
man  named  Thomas  Lodge  ” ;  in  such  a  phrase  lies  the  whole 
matter.  Very  possibly  a  student  may  get  the  right  rela¬ 
tion  of  Rosalynde- and  As  you  like  it  better  from  such  a  col¬ 
loquial  treatment  than  from  more  conventional  methods. 
Mr.  Phelps  in  his  notes  to  the  play  adopts  much  the  same 
idea,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  naturally  enough,  might  be 
criticised  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wendell.  The  work 
of  the  two  hands  is  harmonious,  and  the  book  will  make  its 
impression  without  a  blur. 

Criticism  of  details  is  hardly  to  the  present  purpose:  Mr. 
Gummere,  in  editing  for  study,  aims  to  give  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  wddely-read,  well-balanced  student;  Mr. 
Wendell,  in  editing  for  reading,  aims  at  the  impression  of 
the  cultivated,  appreciative  man  of  the  world.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  two  ideals. 

Between  the  two,  or,  more  exactly,  in  a  sort  of  triangular 
relation,  stands  Mr.  Baker.  He  does  not  conceal  from  the 
reader  that  other  things  have  been  written  about  the  play 
which  may  be  read  with  profit,  nor  does  he  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  study  a  play  of  Shakspere  is  to  carry  it  by 
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assault  with  regiments  of  authorities.  His  idea  is  that  the 
reader  is  first  to  be  interested  in  the  play,  and  that  with  an 
intelligent  interest.  To  this  end  he  throws  overboard  the 
routine  Introduction,  and  we  have,  instead,  a  piece  of  fic¬ 
tion;  an  account  of  the  play  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  an 
eye-witness.  It  is  an  interesting  side-light  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  scholarship  and  imagination.  Not  a  word,  to  start 
with,  on  author,  text,  plot,  characters.  Instead,  the  talk  of 
an  Englishman  of  Elizabeth’s  day,  who  is  taking  a  friend  to 
the  theater  to  see  A  midsummer  night’s  dream.  More  par¬ 
ticular  matters  of  bibliography  and  so  forth  are  put  into  a 
few  pages  later  on.  The  thing  is  well  done  and  ingeniously, 
and  besides  being  entertaining,  gives  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  affects  to  supplant.  Someone  said  (or  may  have  said) 
of  Lander’s  Citation  of  Shakspere,  that  only  two  men  could 
have  written  it,  the  man  who  did  write  it,  and  the  man  of 
whom  it  was  written.  Such  things  rarely  escape  a  touch  of 
artificiality.  Mr.  Baker’s  has  its  failings,  but  it  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head,  for  all  that.  It  does  have  the  effect  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  reader  at  the  start,  and  that  was  the  end  to  be 
obtained. 

These  books,  then,  as  we  reconsider  them,  are  seen  to 
have  one  admirable  element;  namely,  ideas.  A  teacher, 
or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  who  studies  them,  will  get 
something  new  about  the  teaching  of  English.  A  good 
teacher  will  do  better  work  with  them,  not  only  in  these 
particular  plays,  but  along  the  whole  line,  through  a  certain 
ferment  of  the  imagination,  a  vitalization  of  thought,  which 
comes  to  pass  in  studying  these  volumes.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  main  “service  rendered  by  this  series  as  a  whole.  An 
examination  of  the  ten  volumes  already  published  impresses 
one  strongly  with  a  feeling  of  life  and  vigor.  No  two 
volumes  are  exactly  of  the  same  pattern,  and  yet  one  can  see 
that  each  editor  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself  and  his 
methods.  With  this  independence  and  individuality  we 
have  also  the  advantage  of  a  general  plan  and  general  super¬ 
vision.  The  work  of  the  general  editor  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  series,  nowhere  showing  to  better  advantage 
than  in  his  selection  of  responsible  editors  for  the  separate 
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volumes.  They  are  a  very  representative  set  of  men — 
representative,  that  is,  of  the  younger  set  of  teachers  of 
English  literature. 

The  series  as  a  whole,  then,  has  great  pedagogic  value  for 
the  English  student.  The  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  ten  different  editors,  would  make  an  admirable 
comment  on  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  English  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  One  volume  or  another  may  not  fall  in 
very  well  with  one’s  views,  but  when  one  considers  them  all,, 
one  cannot  deny  that  they  offer  a  very  inspiring  and  sug¬ 
gestive  display  of  scholarly  work. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 

Union  College, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A  French  grammar — By  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege.  With  exercises  by  Thomas  Logie,  Ph.  D.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1896.  341  p.  $1.00. 

The  interest  felt  in  this  country  in  the  French  language, 
and  the  real  or  supposed  difficulty  of  its  acquisition,  are 
attested,  according  to  the  files  of  the  Copyright  Office  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  by  the  268  grammars,  readers, 
methods,  and  systems  that  have  been  published  within  fifty 
years,  in  addition  to  the  previous  stock  and  all  importations. 
Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  these  contain  little  that  is 
both  new  and  valuable.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
authors  have  been  content  to  take  the  language  as  an  exist¬ 
ing  fact,  without  inquiring  how  it  arose.  Yet,  in  1881, 
Mr.  Buckingham  gave  to  the  American  public  Eugene’s 
Comparative  grammar  of  the  French  language,  which  illus¬ 
trates  the.  speech  of  to-day  by  the  Latin  of  literature. 
But  the  distance  is  great  between  the  language  of 
the  great  conqueror  of  Gaul  and  the  modern  Tribune; 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  tasks  of  modern  philology  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  lay  between.  The  field  is  a  vast  one,  with  land¬ 
marks  scanty  and  sometimes  suspicious,  while  large  spaces 
between  ascertained  facts  have  to  be  filled  up  by  inference. 
Yet  the  main  lines  of  development  may  be  considered  as  set¬ 
tled.  Their  exhibition  is  the  special  feature  of  Professor 
Bevier’s  work,  and  will  deeply  interest  all  who  are  not  satis- 
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fied  with  the  philology  of  a  parrot.  Many  must  be  puzzled 
to  find  a  Latin  original  for  such  forms  as  celui-ci  and  ca, 
avec  and  chez,  or  to  connect  habebo  and  aurai.  Such  may 
now  have  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  removed  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Bevier’s  careful  and  scholarly  epitome,  which  will  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  place  of  the  extensive  works  of 
Diez,  Grober,  Brachet,  and  Schuchardt. 

The  work  is  thorough,  yet  condensed.  Each  example  is 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
thus  not  merely  illustrating,  but  proving  the  rules.  The 
lists  of  infinitives  (pp.  184-187),  with  their  accompanying 
prepositions,  will  be  found  very  useful;  while  Professor 
Logie’s  exercises  make  the  book  applicable  to  classroom 
drill.  The  thirty-six  pages  on  phonology,  while  valuable  to 
the  phonetician  as  a  convenient  synopsis,  will  be  found  by 
the  student  to  be  the  most  perplexing  and  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  work — reasoning,  as  it  does,  from  the  unknown 
to  the  unknown,  resembling  too  much  the  equation  x=y 

M.  M.  Ramsey 

Columbian  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  heart  of  oak  books — Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Boston :  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1895,  6  vols.  q6  p.,  25  cents  ;  268  p.,  45  cents  ;  308  p.,  55  cents  ; 

370  p.,  60  cents  ;  378  p.,  65  cents;  367  p.,  60  cents. 

These  volumes  present  “  a  collection  of  traditional  rhymes 
and  stories  for  children,  and  of  masterpieces  of  poetry  and 
prose  for  use  at  home  and  at  school,  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  good  reading.” 

The  first  volume  is  intended  for  children  beginning  to 
learn  to  read.  It  contains  the  best  of  the  traditional  stock 
of  rhymes  and  jingles  “  which  have  been  sung  or  said  by 
mothers  or  nurses  time  out  of  mind.”  The  editor  believes 
that  these  rhymes  and  jingles  constitute  not  only  sufficient 
but  the  best  material  with  which  to  teach  children  to  read. 
He  would  dispense  with  all  artificially  constructed  sentences 
and  all  artificial  methods  of  learning  to  read.  He  would 
have  the  rhymes  and  jingles  read  to  the  children  and  gradu- 
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ally  read  by  them,  as  their  eyes  and  ears  became  accustomed 
to  the  forms  and  sounds  of  the  words.  But  he  will  find  few 
teachers  to  agree  with  him.  Many  bright  children,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  come  from  families  in  which  culture  is 
hereditary,  have  learned  to  read  in  this  way;  but  while  the 
majority  of  children  will  readily  memorize  the  rhymes  and 
jingles  and  recognize  them  from  their  place  on  the  page,  they 
will  fail  to  recognize  the  same  words  when  presented  in 
another  connection  or  on  another  page.  In  other  words, 
the  method  indicated  does  not,  except  in  a  slow  and  com¬ 
paratively  ineffective  way,  confer  the  power  of  making  out 
new  words  at  sight.  The  exercise  of  this  power  gives  won¬ 
derful  pleasure  to  the  child.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  artificial  sentence  and  the  artificial  method 
will  not  immediately  lose  their  places  in  teaching  the  art  of 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  every  progressive  teacher 
will  welcome  this  book  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  her 
work.  The  artificial  sentence,  while  it  may  have  its  uses, 
has  been  too  prominent  in  the  classroom;  the  rhyme  and 
jingle  have  been  too  sparingly  used  both  in  reading  to  and 
reading  by  the  pupil.  The  stories  in  this  book  should 
become  part  of  the  mind  of  every  child. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  fables,  legends, 
fairy  tales,  “  which  form  the  traditional  common  stock  of 
the  fancies  and  sentiment  of  the  race,”  concluding  with 
Charles  Lamb’s  The  adventures  of  Ulysses.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  contains  selections  from  the  best 
historical  and  imaginative  literature  in  the  language — prose 
and  poetry.  Each  selection  is  a  unit  in  itself  and  worthy 
of  study  for  its  own  sake. 

The  editor  has  compiled  these  books  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  main  objects  in  teaching  reading  is  to 
create  a  taste  for  good  reading,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
literature.  “To  make  good  reading  more  attractive  than 
bad,”  he  says  in  his  Preface,  “  to  give  right  direction  to  the 
choice,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  child  should  be  nour¬ 
ished  with  selected  portions  of  the  best  literature,  the  virtue 
of  which  has  been  approved  by  long  consent.  These  selec¬ 
tions,  besides  merit  in  point  of  literary  form,  should  possess 
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as  general  human  interest  as  possible,  and  should  be 
specially  chosen  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  the 
imagination.” 

The  possession  of  human  interest  and  adaptability  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  have,  then,  been  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  Professor  Norton  has  made  his  selections. 
However  teachers  may  differ  as  to  the  “  grading  ”  of  some 
of  the  selections, — a  very  unimportant  matter  where  there 
is  so  rich  a  field  to  choose  from, — all  who  examine  these 
books  will  agree  that  every  selection  possesses  these  two 
qualities — human  interest  and  adaptability  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination. 

Professor  Norton  has  rendered  a  most  genuine  service  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  bringing  to  bear  on 
the  compiling  of  these  books  his  rich  experience  as  a 
teacher,  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  literature,  and  his 
profound  critical  insight.  The  child  who  has  steeped  him¬ 
self  in  this  intensely  human  and  intensely  artistic  literature, 
will  possess  the  ”  touchstone  ”  wherewith  to  try  the  metal 
of  all  other  literature.  The  man  who  did  not  learn  while  at 
school  to  appreciate  literature,  but  who  desires  to  acquire 
the  taste,  cannot  do  better  than  “  give  his  days  and  nights  ” 
to  the  study  of  these  books. 

W.  H.  Maxwell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


History  of  Eng;lish  literature  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  death  of  Sur¬ 
rey— By  Bernhard  ten  Brink,  edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1896.  309  p.  $2.00. 

I 

At  last  the  third  and  final  though,  alas!  not  the  complet¬ 
ing  volume  of  Ten  Brink  has  appeared  in  English,  and  nch 
greater  praise  can  be  given  it  than  to  say  that  it  is  on  the 
same  high  level  of  excellence  as  its  predecessors.  To  be 
sure  it  has  not  the  special  claim  to  attention  of  the  volume 
containing  the  Chaucer  studies,  but  throughout  it  is  marked 
by  the  same  scholarship  and  keen  critical  power  for  which 
the  lamented  Dutch  student  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 

To  single  out  all  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  present 
volume  would  require  far  more  space  than  the  pages  of  this 
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journal  would  permit;  but  some  of  these  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  briefly  touched  on:  First  of  all,  a  feature  too  rare 
among  scholars,  the  conservative  attitude  toward  icono¬ 
clastic  literary  theories.  Of  a  Kempis  the  author  says,  “  The 
name  of  a  Kempis  I  make  use  of  here  only  as  a  familiar  sym¬ 
bol,  and  do  not  mean  to  express  any  literary  convictions: 
books  with  which  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  .  .  I  have  never  made  the  subjects  of  learned 
inquiry.”  Of  Maundeville,  while  admitting  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  a  type,  he  says, 
”  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  tradition  of 
Maundeville’s  travels  does  not  contain  some  nucleus  of  his¬ 
torical  truth.”  The  added  remark  that  the  final  solution  of 
the  question  cannot  be  reached  until  the  appearance  of  the 
critical  edition  of  the  French  text  is  a  wholesome  warn¬ 
ing  against  hasty  literary  judgments  that  many  investigators 
might  profitably  heed.  Finally,  in  the  appendix  to  the 
earlier  part,  with  which  this  volume  concludes,  he  says, 
”  With  regard  to  the  year  of  Wyclif’s  birth  I  adhere,  mean¬ 
while,  to  the  traditional  date,  1324.”  This  conservatism  is 
not  at  all  to  be  confounded  with  the  amateurish  slighting 
of  recent  investigation  shown  by  some  other  writers  on  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  His  judgment  is  reached  only  after  the  most 
careful  sifting  of  all  the  evidence  pro  and  con. 

In  his  presentation  of  the  individual  writers  Ten  Brink 
shows  a  marked  tendency  to  use  the  comparative  method, 
and  the  groupings  are  invariably  suggestive.  Probably  no 
clearer  idea  has  ever  been  given  of  the  style  and  literary  limi¬ 
tations  of  Tyndale  than  in  the  brief  comparison  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reformer  with  Luther,  on  p.  179.  Ten  Brink,  by  the 
way,  is  inclined  to  attribute  less  influence  on  Tyndale’s  trans¬ 
lation  to  Wyclif  and  the  Vulgate  than  is  usual.  The  long 
parallel  between  Luther  and  the  English  humanists  describes 
the  position  originally  assumed  by  More,  Colet,  and  Eras¬ 
mus  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  Of  the  purely  literary 
contrasts  may  be  specially  mentioned  that  on  p.  252  between 
Wyatt  and  Surrey.  “  Surrey’s  love-poems  exhibit  out¬ 
wardly  less  fullness  and  variety  than  Wyatt’s;  but  in  inward 
richness,  in  originality,  they  surpass  them.  They  shine  less 
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by  what  is  called  intellect  than  by  depth  of  feeling.  Simple 
truth  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  .  .  Surrey  stood 
closer  to  nature,  Wyatt  to  cultured  life:  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  Surrey’s  poems  we  do  not  meet  with  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  the  satires  of  the  elder  poet,  and  that 
his  lyrics  contain  few  things  beyond  his  love-poems.”  This 
whole  discussion  of  our  two  early  lyrists,  covering  the  last 
fifty  pages,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the 
book.  The  suggestion  of  a  connection  between  one  of 
Surrey’s  poems  and  the  nature  descriptions  in  U Allegro  and 
II  Penscroso  is,  it  is  believed,  presented  here  for  the  first 
time.  As  Dr.  Brandi  has  pointed  out,  the  closing  words  of 
the  book  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  unconsciously  pro¬ 
phetic  reference  to  the  writer.  “  Great  things  he  [Surrey] 
might  still  have  accomplished,  but  what  he  did  accomplish 
has  not  been  lost  to  posterity.” 

Almost  epigrammatic  are  some  of  the  summaries  of 
writers.  Of  More’s  political  romance  it  is  said,  ”  The  im¬ 
pulse  which  induced  More  to  write  his  Utopia  was  his  keen 
sensibility  of  the  conflict  between  the  ideals  he  bore  within 
his  own  breast  and  the  harsh  realities  of  life.”  In  the  fallow¬ 
ing  crisp  paragraphs  he  sums  up  Capgrave’s  style:  “  Cap- 
grave’s  English  prose  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  clear  and 
graphic,  and  at  favorable  moments  exhibits  vivid  coloring.” 
The  estimate  of  More’s  character  and  attainments,  though 
admirable,  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  book  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  is  the  English  rendering.  Many  of  the  construc¬ 
tions  are  hopelessly  German,  and  there  is  but  little  literary 
finish  to  the  -version  as  a  whole.  In  the  matter  of  German 
translation,  however,  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge 

University  of  Ili.inois 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Greenridge’s  Handbook  of  Greek  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  is  a  scholarly  compendium  of  information  that  teachers 
of  Greek  will  find  extremely  useful  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
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millan  Company,  1896.  2y(i  p.  $1.25). - It  was  an  ex¬ 

tremely  happy  thought  that  suggested  the  making  of  an 
abridged  edition,  for  school  and  college  use,  of  Mr.  Bryce’s 
classic  American  commonwealth.  In  its  preparation  Mr. 
Bryce  has  been  assisted  by  Professor  Macy  of  Iowa  College, 
and  the  result  is  a  capital  text-book,  of  convenient  size  and 
form,  that  ought  to  be  widely  used  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1896.  547  p.  $1.75). - Mr.  H.  W. 

Bowen,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Barcelona,  has  done 
a  useful  service  in  compiling  a  survey  of  International  law, 
that  is  both  accurate  and  convenient  (New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  1896.  165  p.  $1.25). - Professor  Heil- 

prin’s  The  earth  and  its  story  is  a  book  of  unusual  merit.  It 
is  a  sketch  of  geology  and  physiography  that  is  both  well- 
conceived  and  well  written  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 

1896.  267  p.  $1.00.) - Professor  William  Ramsay  has 

done  an  excellent  service  for  the  general  reader  in  his 
attractive  and  easily  written  book  on  The  gases  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  story  of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  con¬ 
cerning  the  composition  of  the  air  we  breathe,  from  the  time 
of  Boyle  to  Lord  Rayleigh’s  discovery  of  argon,  is  told  in 
instructive  outline  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1896.  240  p.  $2.00). - The  third  volume  of  Old  South 

Leaflets  contains  Nos.  51  to  57,  inclusive,  and  has,  among 
other  State  papers.  President  Monroe’s  Message  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1823,  on  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  so  largely 
based,  and  Hamilton’s  report  on  the  coinage  of  January  28, 
1791.  These  volumes  are  a  mint  of  material  for  historical 
students  and  ought  to  be  within  reach  of  them  all  (Boston: 
Published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  1896. 

$1.00). - Professor  Kingery  of  Wabash  College  has  edited, 

with  a  careful  introduction  and  notes,  the  little-read  Medea 
of  Seneca  (Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  Published  by  the  Author, 

1896.  90  p.  25  cents). - Dr.  Rolfe  has  given  his  Shaks- 

perian  scholarship  a  very  attractive  form  in  his  new  book  on 
Shakespeare  the  boy.  Teachers  of  literature  will  find  it  both 
entertaining  and  helpful  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 

1896.  251  p.  $1.25). - Professors  Marquand  and  Froth- 

ingham  of  Princeton  have,  in  co-operation,  provided  the 
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third  volume  in  Professor  Van  Dyke’s  attractive  College 
Histories  of  Art  series.  It  is  a  History  of  sculpture,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1896.  293  p.  $1.50). - The  revised  and  enlarged  edition 

of  the  History  of  modern  education,  by  Professor  Samuel 
G.  Williams  of  Cornell,  offers  an  opportunity  to  direct 
attention  again  to  this  excellent  text-book.  The  cor¬ 
rections  of  typographical  errors,  the  addition  of  new 
■chapters  dealing  with  contemporary  movements,  an  analyt¬ 
ical  index,  and  a  syllabus  for  guiding  study,  make  the  new 
edition  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  predecessor 
{Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1896.  482  p.  $1.50). 

- Miss  Mead  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  School 

has  made  a  practical  and  helpful  book  in  her  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  grammar.  It  deserves  careful  examination  by 
teachers  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1896.  265  p.  65 
cents). - Professors  Brandt  and  Day  are  to  be  congratu¬ 

lated  upon  the  thoroughly  representative  character  of  the 
contents  of  their  German  scientific  reading.  Students  of 
science  will  be  glad  to  use  it  as  an  aid  in  acquiring  a  German 
technical  vocabulary  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897. 
269  p.  85  cents). - Archbishop  Ireland  needs  no  intro¬ 

duction  to  American  teachers.  They  gladly  recognize  in 
him  the  uncompromising  churchman,  the  scholarly  prelate, 
the  patriotic  citizen,  and  the  inspiring  orator.  His  col¬ 
lected  essays  and  addresses,  entitled  The  church  and  modern 
society,  deserve  to  be  widely  read  (New  York:  D.  H. 

McBride  &  Co.,  1896.  413  p.  $1.50). - In  Our  little 

books  for  little  folks,  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  a  good  deal 
has  been  both  attempted  and  accomplished.  It  is  a 
delightful  book  for  very  young  children  to  use  and  to  own 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1896.  106  p.  30  cents). 

- The  third  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Holm’s 

great  History  of  Greece  brings  the  story  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  clearness  of  style,  conciseness  of  statement, 
and  accuracy  this  work  is  unsurpassed  in  its  field  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1896.  456  p.  $2.50). - Profes¬ 

sor  Wenley,  who  has  lately  come  to  the  JJniversity  of  Michi¬ 
gan  from  Glasgow,  has  just  published  a  very  acute  and 
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thoughtful  book  entitled  Contemporary  theology  and  theism 
(New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1897.  202  p.  $1.25). 

- popular  and  very  instructive  summary  of  recent 

special  literature  on  the  various  abnormal  and  extraordinary 
psychical  states  known  as  hypnotic,  telepathic,  and  so  on,  is 
given  by  Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason  in  his  Telepathy  and  the 
subliminal  self  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897.  vi-j- 

343  p.  $1.50). - M.  Charles  Gavard  was  for  six  years 

from  1871  a  member  of  the  French  embassy  at  London,  and 
his  letters  and  notes  as  they  appear  in  A  diplomat  in  London 
are  both  entertaining  and  helpful  in  gaining  a  nearer  view 
of  the  tangled  politics  of  the  period  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1897.  ix  and  328  p.  $1.25). - New  numbers  in 

the  well-printed,  well-bound,  and  cheap  Riverside  Litera¬ 
ture  Series  are  Trent’s  edition  of  Macaulay’s  essays  on  John¬ 
son  and  Goldsmith,  on  Milton,  and  on  Addison  (Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.  25  cents  each). - The 

new  edition  of  Physiology  for  beginners,  by  Professor  Michael 
Foster  and  Dr.  Shore,  is  an  excellent  text-book — wmple, 
clear,  well-arranged,  and  up  to  date.  The  fanatics  will  not 
admit  it  into  the  common  schools,  for  it  makes  no  compro¬ 
mise  with  their  pet  twaddle  about  stimulants  and  narcotics 
(New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  247  p.  75 

cents). - Miss  Sawtelle  has  compiled  a  laborious  book  for 

her  doctor’s  degree  at  Yale,  entitled  the  Sources  of  Spencer's 
classical  mythology  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1896. 

128  p.  $1.00). - A  scientific  work  of  the  first  importance 

has  been  completed  in  the  American  text-book  of  physiology, 
edited  by  Professor  Howell  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  Among  the  editor’s  collaborators  were  Professors 
Bowditch  and  Porter  of  Harvard,  Curtis  and  Lee  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Donaldson  of  Chicago,  Lombard  of  Michigan,  Reichert 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lusk  of  Yale  (Philadelphia:  W.  B. 

Saunders,  1896.  1052  p.  $6.00). - The  translation,  by 

Professor  Field  of  Brown  University,  of  Hertwig’s  General 
principles  of  zoology,  brings  a  most  excellent  and  useful  work 
within  the  reach  of  American  students  and  teachers  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896.  226  p.  $1.60). - Pro¬ 

fessor  MacMechan  of  Dalhousie  College  has  made  for  the 
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Athenaeum  Press  Series  a  new  edition  of  Carlyle’s  Sartor 

Rcsartus  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1896.  428  p.  $1.40). - 

Professor  Wundt’s  Outlines  of  psychology,  translated  by 
Mr.  Judd  of  Wesleyan  University,  will  be  a  capital  book 
to  give  to  students  hearing  a  course  on  psychology  for  the 
first  time  (New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert,  1897.  342  p. 

$1.75). - Professor  Tarr  of  Cornell  University  has  made  a 

most  excellent  and  well-proportioned  text-book  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  geology.  It  is  not  only  abreast  of  the  latest  work  in  that 
science,  but  its  emphasis  upon  the  dynamic  elements  in 
geology  makes  it  educationally  sound  and  helpful  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  499  P-  $i-4o). - 

The  English  constitution,  by  Professor  Jesse  Macy  of  Iowa 
College,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  do  for  England  in  a  small 
way  what  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  for  the 
United  States.  The  book  is  most  attractively  written,  and, 
’so  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  very  accurate. - In  his  Prob¬ 

lems  in  elementary  physics  Mr.  E.  Dana  Pierce  has  collected  a 
large  number  of  simple  numerical  exercises  in  illustration 
of  the  principal  physical  laws  and  formulae.  The  book  is 
designed  for  schoolboys  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1896.  194  p.  $1.00). - Professors  Nichols  and  Franklin 

continue  their  Elements  of  physics  in  a  second  volume  on 
Electricity  and  magnetism.  The  work  requires  more  mathe¬ 
matical  training  than  is  usual  for  an  elementary  work.  The 
order  of  topics  is  unusual,  but  perhaps  more  in  har¬ 
mony  than  the  common  one  with  the  present  views  of 
electricity  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896. 

272  p.  $1.50). - Mr.  Merz,  well  known  for  his  excellent 

monograph  on  Leibniz,  has  just  published  the  first  volume 
of  an  extremely  important  book  entitled  History  of  European 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  will  be  noticed  at  length 
hereafter  (Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1896. 
458  p.  $2.00). - The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  con¬ 

tinues  its  praiseworthy  policy  of  bringing  important 
German  and  French  monographs  before  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  in  translation.  The  latest  publication  of  this 
character  is  Dr.  Ernest  Mach’s  Analysis  of  the  sensations 
(Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  208  p.  $1.00). 
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L’ Oeuvre  Scholaire  de  la  jeune  Hongrie,  1868-1869,  J* 
Kont. — An  outline  of  recent  educational  development  in 
Pesth.  The  higher  education  of  Hungary  is  given  at  two 
universities,  Buda-Pesth  and  Clausenburg;  a  technical 
school;  10  law  schools;  49  theological  seminaries;  a  school  of 
mines  (at  Selmcez),  and  a  school  of  agriculture  (at  Oeden- 
burg).  The  university  of  Buda-Pesth  is  the  center  of  the 
country’s  intellectual  life.  In  1895—96  it  had  4002  students. 
The  income  is  now  795,241  florins,  of  which  290,000  florins 
come  from  the  university  funds,  the  remainder  from  the 
state.  The  Faculty  of  Law  has  2313  students,  and  consists 
of  18  professors,  7  associate  professors,  and  14  docents.  The 
law  course  is  a  very  broad  one  and  offers  far  more  than  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  bar  examination.  It  embraces  political 
economy  and  social  science.  The  Zcitschrift  fur  ungarisches 
'dffentliches  und  Privatrecht  is  edited  by  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  very  active,  and 
includes  pharmacy  in  its  scope.  Two  journals  are  edited 
by  its  members;  Ungarisches  Archiv  fiir  Medicin  and 
Ungarische  Beitrdge  sur  Augenheilkunde.  Women  are  now 
admitted  to  the  study  of  medicine.  There  were,  in 
1895,  832  students.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  409 
students  enrolled.  It  is  made  up  of  33  professors,  5  asso¬ 
ciate  professors,  34  docents,  and  16  assistants.  The 
Faculty  is  organized  in  9  divisions:  philosophy  and  educa¬ 
tion,  history  and  geography,  classical  philology,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  chemistry  and  physics,  natural  history,  comparative 
philology  and  Oriental  languages,  Hungarian  languages  and 
literatures,  and  other  modern  languages  and  literatures. 
Secondary  education  is  based  upon  the  law  of  1883.  Since 
1890  the  study  of  Greek  has  been  elective  in  the  Gymnasia. 
In  the  large  cities  the  school  session  lasts  from  8  a.  m.  to  i 
p.  M.  In  1895  there  were  156  gymnasia  and  33  real-schools. 
The  treatment  of  elementary  education  is  reserved  for 
a  subsequent  article. 

La  Commission  de  Moscou  pour  la  propagation  de  V instruction 
superieure  au  moyen  de  lectures  fades  a  domicile,  by  W.  Lon- 
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guinine. — This  article  describes  a  Russian  counterpart  of  the 
American  reading-circle.  The  courses  are  very  systemati¬ 
cally  laid  out,  and  have  been  successful  in  reaching  large 
classes  of  the  population. 

In  the  editorial  departments  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
exercises  in  November  last,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
yniversities  of  Lyons,  Lille,  Nancy,  Clermont,  Poitiers,  and 
Caen,  as  well  as  of  the  Franco- American  students’  banquet, 
at  Paris,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Academische  Revue,  January,  1897 

Die  Gehalter  und  Kollegiengelder  der  Universitdtsprofessoren 
in  Preiissen,  by  Professor  Lexis  of  Gottingen. — A  series 
of  statistical  tables.  Of  the  492  ordinary  professors, 
96  (19.5  per  cent.)  have  salaries  of  4000  M.  or  less;  and 
201  (40.8  per  cent.)  receive  less  than  4801  M.  Salaries  of 
8000  M.  and  upward  are  paid  to  but  41  men  (8.3  per  cent.). 
The  maximum  salary  paid  in  Berlin  is  12,000  M.  In  stu¬ 
dents’  fees,  44  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  professors  receive 
less  than  1000  M.,  and  only  6  receive  from  this  source  more 
than  12,000  M. 

Die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Universitdten,  by  Professor 
G.  Kaufmann. — The  author  writes  of  the  plan,  scope,  and 
method  of  his  book  (of  which  the  title  is  the  same  as  of  this 
article),  the  second  volume  of  which  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  third  volume  of  the  work,  which  Professor 
Kaufmann  hopes  to  complete  in  the  near  future,  will  continue 
the  history  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg.  after  the  Franco-German  war. 

Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Auslandisches  Unterrichtswesen,  January,  1897 

The  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  by  Miss 
Hughes  of  the  University  of  Wales. — A  concise  and  unusu¬ 
ally  accurate  paper.  It  treats  American  agencies  for  the 
training  of  teachers  as:  A.  Normal  schools  or  colleges  (i. 
State;  2,  city:  3,  private).  B.  Pedagogical  departments  in 
universities.  C.  Summer  schools  and  teachers’  institutes. 

The  Belgian  common  school  law  of  September  15,  1895,  by 
Professor  Hoffmann  of  the  University  of  Ghent. — A  second 
and  concluding  paper  describing  the  details  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  important  measure. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  programme  prepared  by  President  Gilbert  for  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  February  i6— 18,  was  remarkable  for 
three  things — the  great  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  the 
prominent  place  assigned  to  women  in  the  discussions,  and 
the  large  use  made  of  the  so-called  “  round  table  ”  method 
of  conducting  meetings.  The  subjects  discussed  embraced 
nearly  every  conceivable  plan  of  school  work,  from  child- 
study  to  college  entrance  requirements,  and  from  the  three 
R’s  to  the  correlation  of  educational  forces  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Among  the  women  who  spoke  were  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Brooks  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  read  an  admirably  practical 
paper  on  “  Supervision  as  viewed  by  the  supervised  Miss 
Ida  C.  Bender  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  discoursed  on  the  “  Re¬ 
lation  of  citizens  and  teachers  and  Miss  Arnold  of  Boston 
and  Miss  Cropsey  of  Indianapolis,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions.  The  “  round  tables,”  twelve  in  all,  which 
were  substituted  for  the  regular  afternoon  sessions  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  raised  the  question  in  many  minds  as  to  what  a 
“  round  table  ”  is.  Those  who  expected  free  discussion  of  a 
topic,  at  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  experts,  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  at  least  two  cases  the  “  round  tables  ”  devel¬ 
oped  into  mass  meetings,  so  large  were  the  audiences.  One 
of  them  was  the  meeting  conducted  by  Professor  O’Shea 
on  child-study;  the  other  was  that  on  the  three  R’s  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rice.  Professor  O’Shea’s  meeting  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  vast  preparation  made  by  the  chairman  for  the 
enlightenment  of  his  audience,  no  less  than  fourteen  papers, 
to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  discussion,  being  presented  in 
one  afternoon;  Mr.  Rice’s  meeting  by  the  lack  of  such  prep¬ 
aration,  the  chairman  contenting  himself  with  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  which  remained  unanswered.  The  former  was  marked 
by  a  redundancy  of  detail;  the  latter  by  a  paucity  of  ideas. 
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Tame  is  perhaps  the  best  word  by  which  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  discussions.  While  many  excellent  papers 
were  read,  and  many  good  speeches  made,  there  was  little  of 
that  clashing  of  minds  and  theories  which  has  rendered  for¬ 
mer  meetings  of  the  department  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive.  A  stranger  who  listened  attentively  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  have  been  apt  to  conclude  that  at  least  the 
school  superintendents,  if  no  other  division  of  the  educational 
host,  are  now  in  substantial  agreement  on  all  questions  of 
theory  and  method  in  school  management.  That  such  is 
not  the  case  is  well  known.  The  apparent  unanimity  of  sen¬ 
timent  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways:  first, 
the  attendance  of  teachers  and  the  outside  public  at  the 
general  meetings  was  so  large  that  the  active  participants, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  stood  on  dress  parade 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  scarcely  ventured  to  make 
serious  attacks;  and,  second,  most  of  the  vexed  questions 
were  transferred  to  the  “  round  tables,”  which  were  at¬ 
tended,  in  almost  every  instance,  chiefly  by  persons  whose 
opinions  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  undeniable  fact,  however,  that  the  discussions 
were  tame  raises  the  very  serious  question  whether  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  has  done  wisely  in  imitating 
the  methods  of  the  parent  body,  the  National  Educational 
Association,  by  going  from  one  city  to  another  and  attract¬ 
ing  large  audiences  to  its  meetings.  The  local  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  one  of  these  meetings  is  not  at  all  comparable  to 
the  general  benefit  that  would  result  were  the  meetings 
smaller,  the  papers  and  speeches  less  general  in  scope  and 
rhetorical  m  tone,  and  the  discussions  more  spontaneous 
and  genuine.  The  good  old  days  when  the  Department  was 
kept  small  and  met  regularly  at  Washington  are  often 
referred  to  by  its  members,  and  the  desire  expressed  to  go 
back  to  them. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  side-tracking  a  debat¬ 
able  subject  was  furnished  by  the  “  round  table  ”  on  col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements.  The  chairman.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Nightingale  of  Chicago,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell, 
and  Professor  James  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  presented 
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the  proposition  that  the  colleges  should  admit  students 
from  any  course  of  four  years  in  the  high  school,  provided 
that  course  contains  subjects  continuously  pursued,  and 
whether  or  not  it  contains  Latin  or  Greek.  To  assert  this 
proposition  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  to  assert  the  equivalence, 
as  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  training,  of  all  subjects 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  proposition  in  education  that  is  calling  forth  more 
strenuous  opposition  than  this  very  assertion  of  the  equiva¬ 
lence  of  studies.  Yet  there  was  barely  a  murmur  of  opposi¬ 
tion  at  this  meeting.  The  speakers  on  the  affirmative  side 
had  the  matter  all  their  own  way.  The  reason,  evidently,  was 
that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  equivalence  of  studies 
were  not  present.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  from  so 
one-sided  a  performance  that  the  best  educational  thought 
of  the  country  is  setting  strongly  toward  the  position  taken 
by  Dr.  Nightingale,  President  Schurman,  and  Professor 
James.  As  to  whether  that  position  is  one  in  advance  or  one 
in  retreat,  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  it 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at 
Jacksonville  in  1896,  on  “  Plans  to  collect  data  concerning 
methods  and  courses  of  work  in  primary  schools  tending  to 
promote  a  vital  connection  between  school  studies  and  the 
educational  development  of  the  child  and  of  man.”  The 
report  is  a  masterly  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  “  a 
vital  connection  of  school  studies,  not  only  with  the  child’s 
individual  development,  but  also  with  his  social  develop¬ 
ment.”  It  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
whose  “  entire  attention  and  energy  should  be  given  to  the 
presentation  of  examples  of  successful  modes  of  procedure, 
and  to  the  deduction  from  these  of  reliable  rules  of  action 
and  criteria  of  method  at  every  step,  from  the  simplest  les¬ 
son  in  the  language  to  the  critical  study  of  Shakspere;  from 
the  simplest  exercise  in  drawing  to  the  construction  of  a 
machine  or  the  execution  of  a  work  of  art.”  The  following 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  undertake  this  enor¬ 
mous  labor:  W.  N.  Hailman,  Washington,  D.  C.;  John 
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Dewey,  Illinois;  S.  T.  Dutton,  Massachusetts;  L.  H.  Jones, 
Ohio;  Sarah  L.  Brooks,  Minnesota;  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Illinois. 

Other  important  papers  were  presented  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Jones  of  Cleveland,  O.,  on  “  The  province  of  the  super¬ 
visor,”  in  which  he  outlined  the  province  of  supervision  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  helpful  rather  than  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  teachers’  methods;  by  Superintendent  Dutton  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  who  described  the  plan  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  city  have  come  to  re-enforce  the  efforts  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools^;  by  Superintendent  Gove  of 
Denver,  who  showed  to  what  useful  purpose  school  build¬ 
ings  might  be  put  when  not  occupied  by  classes;  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris,  who  discussed  art  as  related  to  education 
and  by  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
entered  a  plea  for  founding  the  teaching  of  art  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  the  next  president.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  Superintendent  Gilbert  made  an  admirable 
presiding  officer,  keeping  the  speakers  within  the  time  limits 
and  preserving  order  in  the  large  assemblages. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  commission  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  the  World’s  Fair  of  1900  in  Paris,  and  to  report 
on  the  display  of  educational  material  and  product ;  approv¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws;  request¬ 
ing  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  be  placed  “  on  a 
level  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  require¬ 
ments  for  State  teachers’  certificates,  to  consist  of  sixteen 
members  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
present  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  present  president  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  four  State  superin¬ 
tendents,  three  normal  school  principals,  two  principals  of 
local  training  schools,  two  presidents  of  boards  of  education, 
and  two  others. 

'  This  paper  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 
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Now  that  the  ward  trustees  have  disappeared  in  New 
York,  and  the  local  committee  system  of  Brooklyn  is  under 
a  fire  that  is  certain  to  cause  its  destruction  sooner  or  later, 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  large  city  remaining  with  the  ob¬ 
structive  system  of  local  or  ward  school  boards.  But  in  that 
city  the  press,  enlightened  public  sentiment,  and  the  best 
representatives  of  the  teachers  are  all  outspoken  in  con¬ 
demning  the  system,  and  in  demanding  as  a  substitute  some¬ 
thing  like  that  recently  established  in  New  York.  So  for¬ 
tunate  a  situation  as  this  is  unusual,  and  speaks  volumes  for 
the  independence  and  character  of  the  Philadelphia  teachers. 
Their  exceedingly  dignified  and  ably  conducted  organ,  Tlie 
Teacher,  speaks  out  very  boldly  in  a  recent  issue,  and  with  a 
directness  that  would  have  frightened  a  New  York  teacher 
to  death  a  year  ago,  when  the  “  school  machine,”  now  hap¬ 
pily  ditched,  let  us  hope  forever,  was  running  at  full  speed. 
The  division  of  authority  between  the  central  and  local 
boards  is  protested  against;  a  considerable  number  of  the 
school  directors  are  alleged  to  be  mentally  and  morally  in¬ 
competent,  and  this  incompetency  is  due  to  the  vicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  choosing  the  nominees  for  these  offices;  needed 
repairs  and  necessities  are  delayed  or  refused ;  excessive  bills 
for  small  amounts  of  work  are  presented  and  paid;  there 
is  continued  interference  of  the  non-professional  element  in 
what  is  strictly  school  work;  and  so  on.  It  is  the  old  story 
that  experience  tells  every  time  that  this  method  of  admin¬ 
istering  school  systems  is  attempted.  The  good  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  progressive  sentiment  that,  animated 
by  wise  leadership,  pervades  the  teaching  force,  ought 
readily  to  bring  about  a  long-needed  reform  and  give  that 
great  city  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  modern  system  of 
school  administration. 


Dr.  James  Ward,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  professorship  of 
mental  philosophy  and  logic  in  Cambridge  University.  Dr. 
Ward  is  best  known  by  his  article  on  “  Psychology  ”  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britannica.  A  work  on 
epistemology  from  his  pen  has  long  been  promised. 
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The  present  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  of  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  break  down  and  override  the  admirable  regulations  re¬ 
garding  professional  and  higher  education  that  are  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  For  example, 
at  least  a  dozen  bills  have  been  introduced  authorizing  indi¬ 
viduals  named  therein  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  the 
bar  without  being  required  to  pass  the  preliminary  Regents’ 
examination  in  general  scholarship.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  persons  for  whom  these  privileges  are  desired  are  usu¬ 
ally  ignorant  politicians;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  named  in  the  bill  is  a  barkeeper.  No  self-respecting 
person  would  make  the  public  confession  of  incapacity  and 
ignorance  that  such  propositions  necessarily  imply.  Hap¬ 
pily  there  is  small  chance  of  the  passage  of  any  of  these  bills, 
for  the  Legislature  has  been  flooded  with  protests  against 
them  and  their  indefensible  character  is  now  pretty  well 
understood  by  the  public  at  large. 

Another  bill  of  the  same  general  character  is  that  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  New  York  Law  School,  with  full  degree-con¬ 
ferring  powers,  and  to  authorize  it  to  grant  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  after  a  two-years’  course  of  law  study.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  University  Law,  which  is  the  crystallization  of 
the  educational  policy  of  the  State,  all  charters  for  higher 
and  professional  schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Regents;  and  the  conditions  on  which,  alone,  degree-confer¬ 
ring  power  may  be  granted  are  carefully  specified  in  the  law. 
These  conditions  include  adequate  provision  for  buildings, 
books,  and  apparatus,  and  an  endowment  of  at  least 
$500,000.  .Every  student  of  education,  and  every  man  or 
woman  who  has  had  cause  to  blush  for  American  academic 
degrees  and  to  feel  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  so 
generally  held,  knows  why  these  restrictions  are  not  only  wise 
but  essential.  Why,  then,  should  any  respectable  institu¬ 
tion  wish  to  evade  them,  and  to  seek  special  legislation  in 
its  own  behalf? 

Only  one  answer  to  the  question  is  possible.  It  is  that 
the  institution  that  makes  such  an  attempt  wishes  to  operate 
in  defiance  of  the  Regents  and  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties  of  the  State,  rather  than  in  co-operation  with  them. 
The  New  York  Law  School  is  now  in  existence  and  success¬ 
ful  operation.  It  has  no  endowment,  and  conducts  its  ex¬ 
ercises  in  rented  rooms.  It  gives  the  smallest  amount  of 
instruction  of  any  law  school  in  the  State  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  adjunct,  and  an  extremely  profitable  one, 
of  the  law  offices  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  a  charter 
from  the  Regents,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  University  Law,  and  the  Regents  hold  the  examinations 
of  its  students  and  confer  the  degrees  upon  those  who  pass 
successfully.  At  the  bar  examinations  students  from  this 
school  have  stood  among  the  lowest,  and  the  percentage  of 
failures  is  reported  to  have  been  abnormally  large. 

There  is  nothing  especially  discreditable  or  unbecoming 
in  any  of  the  statements  just  made,  save  that  no  university 
could  afford  to  have  them  made  of  it,  and  it  would  be  the 
greatest  unwisdom  to  except  from  the  policy  of  the  State 
an  institution  of  which  they  can  truthfully  be  made.  At  a 
hearing  before  the  judiciary  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  these  arguments  were  urged  by  representatives 
from  Columbia,  New  York,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versities,  Vassar  and  Union  Colleges,  and  others.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  hearing  it  is  believed  that  the  bill  will  not  become 
a  law,  especially  as  it  is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
Regents  to  meet  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  really  disinter¬ 
ested  friends  of  the  New  York  Law  School  without  any 
legislation  whatsoever.  It  seems  probable  at  this  writing 
that  the  whole  discussion  will  have  that  outcome. 

An  extraordinary  incident  occurred,  however,  when,  on 
March  i,  the  Regents  convened  in  special  session  to  consider 
this  matter.  A  small  number  of  that  body,  chosen,  be  it 
remembered,  to  conserve  and  develop  the  higher  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  pronounced  flatly  in  favor  of  low  stand¬ 
ards  and  educational  anarchy,  defied  the  law,  and  made  a 
series  of  assertions  that  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  de¬ 
monstrably  untrue  to  the  preposterously  inane.  Since  the 
session  was  executive,  no  exposure  of  this  intellectual  and 
moral  nakedness  would  have  been  made  to  the  public,  had 
not  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  whose  chief  editor  is  a  Regent, 
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published  on  March  2  a  long  dispatch  from  Albany  reveal¬ 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  executive  session  and  twisting  them 
to  suit  the  views  that  the  Regent-editor  hastened  to  pro¬ 
claim  as  his  own.  Vice  Chancellor  Doane  made  a  dignified 
protest  against  this  utterly  indefensible  and  discourteous  act, 
and  gave  his  assurance,  which  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
public,  that  the  Eagle's  interpretation  of  what  occurred 
was  incorrect  and  misleading. 

But  the  harm  had  been  done.  A  feeling  of  indignation 
and  resentment  swept  over  the  State,  followed  by  a  sense  of 
shame  and  of  alarm  at  the  discovery  that  such  petty  narrow¬ 
ness  and  such  an  antagonism  to  higher  education  had  crept 
into  the  body  that  legally  represents  higher  education  before 
the  State  and  the  country.  The  fact  that  on  March  18  the 
Regents  acted  much  more  sanely  than  on  March  i  is  en¬ 
couraging;  but  the  disgrace  of  what  happened  at  the  earlier 
meeting  still  remains. 


Two  strong  utterances  have  been  made  recently  on  the 
subject  of  college  discipline  that  have  deservedly  attracted 
wide  and  favorable  attention.  The  first  was  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  published  in  the 
School  Bulletin  for  March.  The  second  was  contained  in  the 
annual  report  addressed  to  President  Eliot  by  Professor 
L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  Both  deserve 
to  be  read  by  every  college  professor  and  by  every  parent 
in  the  land. 

President  Draper’s  characteristically  manly  and  direct  let¬ 
ter  read  as'  follows; 

“  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  common  tendencies  toward  irre¬ 
sponsible  conduct  in  college  life  are  checked,  parents  will  begin  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  best  to  send  their  children  to  college.  The  older  I  grow  the 
more  deeply  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  people  charged  with  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  guidance  of  youth  to  co-operate  with  all  others  having  any 
share  in  that  responsibility,  to  the  end  that  the  young  may  make  the  most 
ef  themselves.  I  know  of  nothing  which  will  contribute  to  that  end  more 
largely  than  to  require  them  to  respect  others  and  the  established  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  country.  I  would  permit  the  largest  freedom  of  individual 
action,  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  within  legitimate  bounds.  I  would 
not  only  tolerate,  but  I  would  sympathize  with,  and,  when  agreeable  to  them. 
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I  would  join  with  young  people  in  all  activities  in  which  they  may  properly 
€ngage.  Certainly  I  would  encourage  manly  and  womanly  sports.  I 
would  have  pleasure  in  all  amusements  or  frolics  which  do  not  outrage 
decency,  endanger  persons,  injure  property,  or  interfere  with  the  orderly 
progress  of  affairs.  When  one  transcends  these  bounds  he  should  be  pun¬ 
ished,  and  no  more  useful  lesson  can  be  taught  to  students  than  that  they 
stand  upon  no  different  footing  from  all  other  people  in  this  regard. 

“  The  theory  upon  which  university  authorities  commonly  absolve  them¬ 
selves  from  all  responsibility  for  offenses  committed  by  students  away  from 
university  grounds,  or  not  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  faculty,  is  a  very 
convenient  one,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  very  unsound  one.  Of  course 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  university  authorities  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  students  in  the  community.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  committing  magistrates  and  of  the  police  to  carry  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  that  responsibility.  But  college  officers  are  bound  to  bear  a  hand 
in  that  matter,  for  they  are  bound  to  rid  the  student  body  of  vicious  char¬ 
acters,  support  the  municipal  authorities,  and  help  maintain  the  common 
security ;  and  they  are  particularly  charged  with  doing  all  that  in  them  lies 
to  help  parents  attain  the  higher  ends  for  which  they  sacrifice  much  in  order 
to  send  their  children  to  college. 

“  It  is  sad  to  see  the  extent  to  which  college  students  think  it  is  unmanly 
for  them  to  reveal  the  gravest  offenses  committed  by  their  associates,  and 
even  to  lie  in  order  to  shield  them.  Tattling  about  ordinary  shortcomings, 
or  any  of  the  small  affairs  of  college  life,  is  to  be  scorned.  But  when  an 
offense  stains  the  character  of  an  institution  and  violates  the  law  of  the 
State,  the  time  has  come  for  every  true  man’s  hand  to  be  raised  against  the 
offender.  And  student  and  community  sentiment  upon  this,  as  upon  other 
matters,  must  be  much  influenced  by  university  action  or  university 
indifference. 

“The  recent  outbreak  was  a  surprise  to  us,  for  nothing  similar  had 
occurred  in  the  last  three  years.  The  freshmen  disregarded  the  offer  of  a 
room  and  university  protection  for  their  annual  supper.  Attempting  to 
hold  it  in  an  adjacent  city  they  were  assaulted  by  sophomores.  A  foul¬ 
smelling  and  dangerous  chemical  compound  was  used  to  break  up  the 
gathering.  One  young  lady  received  it  in  her  eyes.  The  common  report 
that  her  eyesight  was  destroyed  is  happily  untrue.  For  days  the  result  was 
uncertain,  but  her  recovery  is  now  substantially  complete.  Other  phases 
of  the  affair  were  thoroughly  disgraceful,  and  the  matter  is  made  no  better 
by  applying  to  it  any  less  disagreeable  term. 

“  The  next  day  a  convocation  of  all  connected  with  the  university  was  held 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense  of  right  and  decency  always  to  be 
found  in  a  large  body  of  people.  It  was  not  without  avail.  The  offenders 
were  asked  to  come  and  admit  their  part  in  order  that  there  might  be  some 
possible  excuse  for  leniency,  but  none  came.  A  letter,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy,  was  sent  to  the  public  prosecutor  of  the  county,  asking  for  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  promising  him  our  support.  Then  the  council  of  administration 
began  a  deliberate  investigation  which  consumed  ten  days.  For  days  it 
seemed  as  though  we  might  never  be  able  to  locate  the  responsibility  with 
certainty.  VVe  were  at  once  confronted  with  the  unwillingness  of  students 
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to  testify,  and  were  forced  to  take  the  position  that  students  known  to  have 
knowledge  which  they  refused  to  reveal  upon  demand  would  be  expelled, 
just  as  the  courts  punish  witnesses  for  refusing  to  testify.  Upon  what 
other  basis  can  society  or  universities  exist  ? 

“  In  time  we  had  laid  the  facts  bare.  One  man  was  suspended  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  eight  were  expelled.  So  far  as  possible  a  premium  was 
put  upon  telling  the  truth.  This  drastic  action  involved  the  performance 
of  a  very  disagreeable  duty,  but  the  fact  that  cheered  the  university  authori¬ 
ties  was  that  we  were  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Since  then  about  all  the  members  of  the  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
more  classes  have  joined  in  written  assurances  that  they  will  not  engage  in 
any  future  assaults  upon  students  and  will  sustain  the  officers  of  the 
university. 

“  The  general  sentiment  of  the  State  condemned  the  university  very 
strongly  for  the  outbreak,  and  it  commends  us  as  strongly  now  for  the  way 
in  which  it  was  treated.  Our  faculty  and  students  are  bound  together  more 
closely  than  ever  before  in  efforts  to  promote  all  the  great  interests  which 
center  in  the  institution.  University  sentiment  is  upon  a  higher  plane 
because  a  serious  matter  was  treated  seriously,  and  university  people  feel  a 
new  confidence  in  the  future. 

“  I  fear  this  letter  sounds  boastful,  but  it  is  not  so  intended.  There  was 
nothing  heroic  in  the  course  pursued ;  it  was  only  natural  action  which  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  to  take,  or  hand  the  control  of  the  university 
over  to  the  disorderly  elements  and  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
In  what  was  done  there  was  only  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  university 
authorities,  humiliation  for  the  accused,  grief  for  the  parents  and  friends.  If 
all  could  have  seen  all  of  these  troubles  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  conduct  which  caused  them.  Without  doubt  the  lesson  has 
been  salutary  at  this  university. 

“  Parents  too  frequently  withdraw  the  home  influence  from  a  boy  when 
he  goes  to  college.  Public  officers  are  too  liable  to  mistake  their  duty  or 
lack  the  courage  to  perform  it.  College  officials  are  too  apt  to  be  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  rebellion  of  whole  classes.  But  co-operation  between  these 
authorities,  with  confidence  in  the  sense  of  decency  and  right  which  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  the  student  body,  will  make  things  reasonably  secure ; 
and  that  co-operation  is  to  be  offered  and  asked,  and  that  confidence  may 
safely  remain  unshaken.” 

The  most  significant  passages  in  the  admirable  report  of 
Dean  Briggs  are  these: 

"  The  most  anxious  disciplinary  work  of  the  year  was  not  the  closing  of 
probations,  though  that  is  never  effected  without  wear  and  tear,  but  the 
struggle  for  the  suppression  of  dishonesty  in  written  work.  This  kind  of 
dishonesty  has  baffled  the  authorities.  How  it  undermines  the  sense  of 
honor  in  a  college  community  was  clearly  shown  last  year  by  the  experience 
of  a  neighboring  university  in  its  effort  to  purge  itself  of  this  evil ;  how  it 
dulls  the  moral  perception  of  what  we  call  ‘  good  fellows  ’  in  our  own  college 
may  be  seen  in  the  lightness  with  which  many  of  them  talk  about  it.  That 
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€very  one  of  eighteen  hundred  men  shall  be  honest  is  too  much  to  expect ; 
but  that  any  considerable  part  of  public  opinion  should  wink  at  this  form  of 
falsehood  is  scandalous.  Two  years  ago  the  board  undertook  to  bring 
about,  through  conference  with  students,  a  gradual  change  in  public  opinion  ; 
but  soon,  and  with  some  impatience,  it  abandoned  the  undertaking  and 
issued  a  kind  of  proclamation  in  these  words  : 

"  ‘  The  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  the  hand¬ 
ing  in  by  a  student  of  written  work  not  his  own  is  dishonorable  and  unworthy 
of  a  member  of  this  university,  proposes  hereafter  to  separate  from  the  col¬ 
lege  a  student  guilty  of  such  conduct.’ 

“  The  proclamation  was  designed,  first,  to  give  fair  warning  to  offenders 
and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  offense.  At  Harvard 
College  a  liar,  clearly  known  as  such,  is  ostracized  ;  a  student  who  hands  in 
as  his  own  writing  what  he  has  copied  from  another  man’s  writing  may  be, 
for  social  purposes,  as  good  as  ever.  Few  students  approve  of  the  theme- 
buyer  and  the  theme-vender  (who,  by  the  way,  feel  a  lofty  contempt  for 
each  other) ;  and  few  defend  the  student  who  tries  with  copied  work  to  get 
scholarships,  prizes,  or  honors  ;  but  if  a  companion  is  hard  pressed  by  initia¬ 
tions  or  theater-parties  or  athletics,  if  his  standing  with  the  Faculty  is  pre¬ 
carious,  if  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  degree — he  may  copy  something  now 
and  then  in  sheer  self-preservation.  Looked  at  critically,  he  has  missed  an 
educational  opportunity ;  but  the  loss  is  his  only,  and  need  not  worry  the 
Faculty ;  if  detected,  he  cannot  expect  credit  for  his  composition ;  but  to 
suspend  him  is  monstrous.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  did  what  everybody 
does ;  that  he  ‘  had  to  hand  in  something,’  was  not  well,  and  was  short  of 
time ;  that  his  name  on  the  theme  is  a  mere  label,  quite  non-committal  as  to 
the  question  of  authorship — perhaps  that  he  copied  from  a  book  which  the 
instructor  ‘  could  not  ’help  knowing,’  and  that  therefore  he  could  mean  no 
deceit  (he  ‘  agreed  with  Thackeray’s  ideas  and  could  not  improve  on  his 
language  ’).  He  adds  that  he  learned  to  ‘  crib  ’  at  school.  Soon  he  is 
re-enforced  by  a  father  who  assures  the  Dean  that  the  young  man  is  the  very 
soul  of  honor,  and  that  this  ‘  breach  of  the  rules  ’  is  the  thoughtlessness  of 
a  mere  boy,  which  will  never  show  itself  again. 

“  If  a  man,  invited  to  lecture  before  a  society  of  gentlemen,  reads,  without 
acknowledgment,  another  man’s  work,  everybody  knows  where  to  put  him. 
His  offense  is  not  ‘  breach  of  the  rules  ’  but  fraud.  He  may  not  say,  in 
words,  ‘  I  wrote  this  lecture  ’ :  his  very  presence  says  it ;  and  if  he  did  not 
write  the  lecture,  he  is  a  dishonest  man.  The  motive  may  be  money,  or 
glory,  or  pressure  for  time  and  dread  of  failure — no  matter.  Those  gentle¬ 
men  have  done  with  him.  So  with  a  student  who  hands  in  as  his  own,  for 
his  own  credit,  marked  with  his  own  signature,  a  composition  copied  from 
another  man’s  work.  No  matter  '^hat  his  motive ;  no  matter  how  agreeable 
he  is ;  no  matter  how  much  he  is  benumbed  with  the  torpor  of  public 
opinion ;  no  matter  whether  he  is  generally  upright  with  his  fellows  and  is 
going  by  and  by  to  be  upright  with  everybody ;  for  the  time  being  and  in 
this  particular  act  he  is  a  liar.  If  he  admits  that  in  one  of  those  weak 
moments  which  come  to  shame  all  men  but  the  strongest  he  has  done  a 
dishonest  act  which  he  bitterly  repents  and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  bear 
the  penalty,  he  may  be  respected  ;  otherwise,  though  by  friends  he  may 
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well  be  forgiven,  he  must  not,  till  time  and  thought  have  changed  him,  be 
counted  trustworthy.  .  . 

“  The  curse  of  college  morals  is  a  double  standard — a  shifting,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  moment,  from  the  character  of  a  responsible  man  to  the 
character  of  an  irresponsible  boy.  The  administrative  officers  accept  with¬ 
out  question  a  student’s  word  ;  they  assume  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  that 
a  gentleman  does  not  lie ;  if,  as  happens  now  and  then,  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  does  lie,  they  had  rather,  nevertheless,  be  fooled  sometimes  than 
be  suspicious  always  (and  be  fooled  quite  as  often).  Frankly  treated,  the 
student  is  usually  frank  himself ;  our  undergraduates  are,  in  general,  excel¬ 
lent  fellows  to  deal  with ;  yet  so  much  is  done  for  them,  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  lavished  on  them,  that  the  more  thoughtless  fail  to  see  the 
relation  of  their  rights  to  other  people’s,  and,  in  the  self-importance  of  early 
manhood,  forget  that  the  world  is  not  for  them  alone.  Students  of  this 
kind  need  delicate  handling.  They  jealously  demand  to  be  treated  as  men, 
take  advantage  of  the  instructors  who  treat  them  so,  and  excuse  themselves 
on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  they  are  only  boys.  This  double  standard  is 
seen  in  both  theme-copying  and  sign-stealing.  Its  moral  effect  is  probably 
more  insidious  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  for  whereas  persons  more 
or  less  mendacious  pass  muster  in  all  society  but  the  best,  no  decent  com¬ 
munity,  outside  of  college,  will  put  up  with  a  thief.  In  college,  both 
offenses  have  been  tolerated,  through  the  pernicious  doctrine,  held  by  some 
respectable  persons,  that  the  life  of  every  young  man — or  at  least  of  every 
young  gentleman — takes  in  a  period  of  engaging  anarchy,  during  which 
period  almost  anything  short  of  murder  may  be  winked  at  as  boys’  fun. 
Fun,  and  not  crime,  is  doubtless  the  motive ;  and  the  fault  is  no  more  in  the 
young  men  than  in  those  staid  citizens  who  boast  of  their  own  early 
escapades  and  are  content  that  their  sons  should  behave  no  better  than  they 
did.  Yet,  wherever  the  blame  lies,  the  real  nature  of  these  acts  is  so  plain 
to  anyone,  however  young,  who  suffers  himself  to  open  his  eyes,  that  the 
usual  slow  processes  of  education  may  perhaps  be  effectually  discarded. 
Sign-stealing,  for  example,  received  a  sudden  check  when  the  corporation 
removed  stolen  signs  from  the  dormitories,  and  when  Judge  Almy,  himself 
a  Harvard  man,  spread  widely  the  announcement  that  the  student  next 
convicted  of  stealing  a  sign  should  go  to  jail.  The  rapidly  educational 
effect  of  this  announcement  suggests  a  royal  road  to  the  suppression  of 
cheating.  What  we  want  is  a  penalty  that  educates,  and  educates  not  the 
offender  only  but  the  easy-going  college  public,  which  in  this  matter  has 
been  persistently  blind. 

“  No  penalty  can  educate  the  public  unless  known  to  the  public ;  and 
college  penalties  have  long  lacked  educational  effect,  through  secrecy.  A 
man  is  dismissed  from  the  university ;  and  the  student  public,  which  either 
does  not  hear  of  his  dismissal  or  understands  that  he  has  gone  home  for  his 
health,  is  none  the  wiser.  Accordingly  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard 
College  has  attempted  to  reach  public  opinion  by  announcing  a  new  penalty : 

“  ‘  The  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  the  hand¬ 
ing  in  by  a  student  of  written  work  not  his  own  is  dishonorable,  proposes  to 
separate  from  the  college  a  student  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  to  post  his 
name  on  the  college  bulletin  boards.’” 


